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THE DOUBLE PROPHECY; 


oR, 
TRIALS OF THE HEART. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 
THE CONCLUSION—EXCELSIOR. 


Wuen Mrs. Clinton entered, Maria repeated to her 
the history of the prophecy, and after opening it with 
trembling hands and a pale cheek, she read as fol- 
lows : 

“There is great good fortune before you, and this 
will be in consequence of your own virtue and good 
conduct. You will be a woman of two titles, one great, 
the other greater. I desired you not to open this paper 
until the day of your marriage, after the ceremony. 
This I did to teach you the practice of self-denial, and 
because I was afraid that if you opened it, your belief 
in the happiness that was before you, and your anxiety 
to obtain it, might have weakened your principles, and 
prevented you from working out, without knowipg it, 
the double prophecy that will be fulfilled in your person. 
Nothing is sure or certain until we are in possession of 
it. 

“ James Stuart.” 

“This is a strange and a somewhat obscure pro- 
phecy,” observed Mrs. Clinton, “ but it certainly is not 
yet fulfilled. wo titles, one great, the other greater ; 
what can he mean by that ?” 

“Never mind, my dear mother; only let me be 
placed before the enemy, and it will go hard with me 
or I shall solve it. ‘The fulfilment of it rests with me, 
Maria. In the meantime, don’t part with the paper ; 
keep it about you until we see what the result will be. 
I have confidence in that same old prophet, and enter- 
taiu no doubt, in consequence of what has been brought 
about for so far, that brighter things still wil! turn up 
for you.” 

Mrs. Clinton then embraced and took leave of them 
both ; but we have not time to dwell upon the heart- 
rending separation which took place between them, 
especially between the mother and son. ‘“ My dear 
boy,” she said, as he clasped her to his heart, “ you 
* are going to mingle in the dangerous tumults of war 
and battle, and who can say whether your mother’s 
eyes will ever rest upon you again. The path of 
duty and of honour lies before you, and my last ad- 
vice to you, and my firm hope is, that you will tread 
it bravely.” 
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“ Farewell, my beloved mother,” said he, ‘* what do 
I not owe you!”—here he drew Maria towards him, 
and felded them both in his arms. “ Fear not for your 
son,” said he; “if I survive I will win a name, and if 
I fall I will fall with honour.” They then separated. 

The affectionate and dutiful girl made arrangements 
to see her mother before she should leave the country. 
She accordingly found her awaiting her in Dublin upon 
their return from the marriage trip to Wicklow. A 
pension, and a liberal one, was secured to her for the 
remainder of her life, by her son-in-law ; and although 
the sorrow of separation was natural and overwhelming 
for the time, yet the happiness and brilliant position of 
her daughter soon enabled her to subdue it. 

Our happy lovers are now upon the ocean, bound for 
the far East; and there is only one anecdote with 
which, as it is connected with the destiny of our heroine, 
we deem it necessary to make the reader acquainted. 

“ So, my dear Maria,” said her husband one day as 
they traversed the deck, “it seems you can keep your 
secrets.” 

“ And is it not a rare quality in a woman ?” she re- 
plied, smiling. 

“They say so, at all events,” said he; “ but the 
secret I allude to was one that reflected so much honour 
upon yourself, that I wonder how you could have kept 
it, and especially from me, above all men living.” 

Maria looked at him with surprise. 

‘“©T do not understand you,” she said; “ what do you 
mean ?” 

‘So it seems you rejected an earl for my sake.” 

“ And is that all,” she replied; “why, if it’s any 
satisfaction to you to know, I tell you I would have re- 

jected a prince, nay a king upon his throne, for your 
sake. But how did you come to learn this ?” 

* From his own lips,” replied her husband. “ After 
you had rejected him he came to Dublin, on his way 
home. I met him at dinner, however, in the Castle, 
and as we were tolerably well acquainted, we got into 
conversation in the course of the evening. It so hap- 
pened that the celebrated beauty, the belle and toast of 
Dublin, Miss K , was present, and, of course, her 
brilliant personal attractions were the subject of much 
discussion, and indeed the theme of general admiration.” 

‘‘ Clinton,” said he, “ she is a beautiful creature, no 
doubt, but I assure you that I am acquainted with 
another Irish girl, now at a boarding-school in London, 
with whom, in point of beauty—in point of any thing 
and every thing—she there could not bear comparison 
for a moment ?” 
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“An Irish girl!” I exclaimed; “who can she 
be ?” 

“ She is a Miss Brindsley,” said he, “ I understand, 
of a respectable, but reduced family.” 

* And how, my lord,” I asked, “ did you happen to 
become acquainted with this boarding-school beauty ?” 

“Through a cousin of mine,” said he, “‘ who is at 
the same establishment, and who is, besides, her par- 
ticular friend and companion.” 

“ Egad,” said I, “ you were very fortunate, my lord. 
Of course you made love to her ?” 

‘‘T did make love to her,” he replied, “ and I more 
than made love to her, for I tendered her my hand and 
offered her the coronet of a countess.” 

‘“‘ Then I suppose,” said I, “ the matter is arranged 
between you ?” 

“Tt is,” said he. ‘ Here, my dear one,” proceeded 
Clinton, “I could not describe what I felt. Heaven 
and earth, thought I, Maria false, ambitious, base, per- 
fidious! However, I constrained my feelings as well 
as I could, which was a matter of some difficulty.” 

“ And when, my lord, is the happy day to come ?” 

“ Never for me, my dear Clinton,” he replied, with 
a look of the deepest dejection ; “ never for me.” 

“Why,” I replied, “ did you not say that everything 
was arranged between you ?” 

“Yes, most certainly,” said his lordship ; “ but the 
arrangement was this—that she courteously and firmly, 
but not, I must say, without an exhibition of generous 
appreciation and sympathy, declined at once, and 
finally, ever to grant, hear, or entertain my suit. I 
saw she was immovable, and I withdrew it at once.” 

* But,” I proceeded, “ did she give you no reasons 
or motives for this unaccountable repulse ?” 

“¢ She did, and as far as I could form an opinion of 
them, they were highly honourable to her.” 

“Did she mention any names, or say she was en- 
gaged to any one ?” 

“She mentioned no names,” replied his lordship, 
“and the only further reply necessary, is to say, that 
she has left me utterly without hope. Her ascendancy 
over every one who approaches her,” he added, “ is as 
wonderful as her beauty.” 

‘*‘ Generous man !” exclaimed Maria, * he would not 
betray a confidence which was after all but a slight one. 
I did admit to him that my heart was not my own to 
give, and this admission I made to satisfy him that his 
case was hopeless, so far, at least, as I was concerned. 
And, indced,” she proceeded, ‘‘ you may thank the stars 
that my heart was yours at the time, as I knew of no 
one who would have had a better chance of disputing 
it with you, if it had not.” 

‘Indeed I agree with you, Maria. I have seldom 
seen a man of his class with so few pretensions aud so 
many virtues,” 


‘* Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 


They had not been more than three or four days in 
Calcutta, where it was necessary that Maria should 
have some rest, especially as the last part of their voyage 








was exceedingly rough, when a gentleman, somewhat 
beyond the middle age, well tanned by an oriental sun, 
having heard that a Captain Clinton had arrived from 
Ireland, requested the pleasure of an interview, desiring 
the messenger at the same time to inform himthathe was 
himself an Irishman. The message to Captain Clinton 
was correct, as we forgot to acquaint our readers with the 
fact that he had been promoted to a company while 
Maria was at school. Clinton and Maria were at break- 
we when the message reached them, and the former 
said— 

“An Irishman! We must see him; shall I order 
him up, Maria, or shall I go down to him ?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied, “let him come up; you 
know not how my heart warms at the name of an Irish- 
man; do let him come up!” 

In a few minutes a very gentlemanly individual 
entered the room, and bowing, said— 

“I believe I have the honour of addressing Captain 
Clinton ?” 

*T am Captain Clinton,” replied the gentleman; 
“* pray be seated, sir.” 

The gentleman sat down and said— 

** T took the liberty of calling on you, Captain Clinton, 
having heard from one of your men that you were from 
Ireland. I am myself an Irishman, and once knew 
something of a family named Clinton, who lived in 
C ” . 





*“ That indeed is my family,” replied Clinton. 

** And are you, too, from that neighbourhoood,” asked 
Maria eagerly. 

“Madam, I am,” said he, “ and lived, while in Ire- 
land, very near to Captain Clinton’s relatives ; but the 
distance between our position in life prevented us from 
being personally known to each other.” 

“ Dear sir,” exclaimed Maria, rising and seizing his 
hand between hers, “ you know not how delighted I am, 
and I know I may say as much for my husband too, 
to see any one from that neighbourhood, especially at 
such a long, long distance from home.” 

“ You are Mrs. Clinton, madam, I presume ?” 

**I am,” she replied, with a proud glance at her man- 
ly-looking and handsome husband ; “ you have friends 
there, of course, sir ?” she enquired. 

* Alas, no, madam,” he replied; “ I had relatives 
there when I left it, but my wife died soon after my 
departure from the neighbourhood. I had the account 
of her death from a cousin of mine who came over here; 
and as she was the last, and dearest, and only tie that 
bound me to the place, I felt no wish to seek a country 
where my home was desolate, and my recollection of it 
only a memory of sorrow.” 

“ Pray, what was your wife’s name ?” asked Maria, 
“ perhaps either my husband or myself may have heard 
of her.” 

‘“‘ Her name was Brindsley,” he replied. 

“God of heaven !” said her husband, starting up, 
alarmed at the wild agitation of his wife, “* what is 
this? What does it mean t” 

“ Your wife’s Christian name ?” shrieked Maria, eling- 
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ing to the stranger, “and her place of residence, and 
your Christian name ?” 

The stranger named them. “ And you wear a tress 
of her hair ?” she added. 

“Yes, next my heart!” he replied; and to his 
utter amazement, Maria fell senseless into his arms; she 
had not even strength nor time to utter a single syl- 
lable. 

“In God’s name,” exclaimed the stranger, ‘* what is 
the cause of this? what is the matter with the lady ¢” 

“ Mr. Brindsley,” replied Clinton, “ it is simply this, 
that you have my beloved wife and your own daughter 
now in your arms.” 

* God of miracles!” exclaimed the man, “ this cannot 
be; but what,” he added, staggering back,—“ what— 
what sensation is this about my heart, that runs all 
through me by her pressure agaiusf'me ; is this nature 
recognizing its own ? Oh, I cannot stand, I amovercome.” 

Clinton caught him under the arms, and drew him 
over to an ottoman—NMaria, even in her insensibility, still 
clinging closely to him. When he got the stranger 
placed upon the ottoman, he attempted to raise Maria 
up, but she clung—still clang to him, and would not 
be removed. 

“ She will not leave you,” said Clinton ; “ but do not 
be amazed—she és your daughter, sir; and when she 
recovers I will explain it to your satisfaction. She told 
me all the circumstances on our passage out.” 

Strongly and rapidly did the tears gush from the old 
man’s eyes, and as he kissed his beautiful child’s lips, 
they fell in torrents upon her face. 

“ This is not a dream,” said he, “ but it is—it és in- 
telligible. Oh, I feei the voice of nature proclaim her 
as my own. Awake, my daughter !” said he, putting his 
mouth to her ear, * awake, it is your father calls upon 
you ad 

Maria in a few moments afterwards recovered her 
consciousness, and looking up into the stranger’s face, 
she exclaimed, sobbing aloud, “ Arthur—Arthur, it is 
my father,” and for many minutes she smiled, and wept, 
and embraced him by turns.” 

They now became more calm, and nothing but ex- 
planations were heard on every side. 

“And so your name is Maria,” he said—* precisely 
the same that your mother and I had agreed upon to give 
you.—Oh, that vile and vindictive cousin! what a vil- 
lain—what a wanton diabolical villain he was, to assure 
me, which he did with hypocritical tears in his eyes, 
that your mother had died two months after my depar- 
ture from the country, so that I considered myself with- 
out either wife, or child, or relative in my native place. 
As for your uncle, Maria, I saw his death in a northern 
paper, which accidentally came into my hands here. And 
now, Captain Clinton, all I have to say for the present 
is, that you will not have a portionless wife. God has 
prospered me in this rich and bountiful country—a coun- 
try where my talents, as an accountant and man of busi- 
ness, were not only serviceable to others, but to myself. 1 
was enabled to enter into commercial speculations which 
were successful beyond my hopes; but of this more 








again, and at our greater Icisure. In the meantime, 
before to-morrow’s sun goes down, I will pay you, sir,— 
the generous husband of my child,—the sum of twelve 
thousand pounds, as her marriage portion.” 

“* My dear sir,” replied Clinton, “ I do not require it, 
neither will I accept it.” 

Alas,” exclaimed Mr. Brindsley, “how often has 
the very heart within me been wrung by the bitter 
reflection, that I had not a child to inherit it. On whom 
else can I bestow it? and I only thank God that she 
is in existence, to receive and enjoy it. You surely 
would not deprive me of such a delightful and natural 
gratification as this.” 

They were of course obliged to yicld, and that mat- 
ter was arranged and duly concluded, with the usual 
remainders to childrev, etc. etc., not so soon, indeed, as 
her father had said, but in the course of a few days. 

Our hero’s career in the East, and in the reduction 
of Scinde, was brilliant indeed, nor through all his 
marches and adventures did his faithful Maria ever se- 
parate herself from him. Year after year he went on, 
adding laurel to laurel, exploit to exploit, every one 
more brilliant than another, when one morning his gal- 
lant general,—whom Ireland may and does claim as 
hers in every thing but the accident of birth,—entering 
his quarters, said— 

“ Sir Arthur Clinton, I am happy in congratulating 
you upon the honours which you have so nobly won, 
and to you, Lady Clinton—quite as good a soldier as 
your gallant husband—allow me also to present my most 
cordial congratulations ; our gracious sovereign has not 
forgotten him.” 

“Ido not understand you, Sir Charles,” exclaimed 
Clinton, “ will you be good enough to explain your- 
self?” 

* Explain !—why damn it, that you are a Knight of 
the Bath, my boy. I beg your pardon, lady Clinton, for 
swearing in your presence, but, by G—, if ever a man 
deserved the honour, that chap there—your husband 
does; and I am to invest him the day after to-morrow, 
on which day both you and he must dine with me.” 

The husband and wife looked at each other, and both 
seemed thoughtful, if not amazed, for both reverted at 
the moment to the strange and mysterious prophecy. 

When the blunt and brave madcap left them, 
“ Maria,” said her husband, * will you look once more 
at that strange prediction.” 

‘“‘ No,” she replied, “ not until your good sword shall 
have been buckled on you, as a true and gallant knight.” 
Neither did she until that ceremony was completed, 
when she was the first to congratulate him, after which 
they both read it over, puzzled as to what it could mean 
by the greater title, 

At this period the war in India was far from being 
over, and much glorious labour remained before him 
who had earned his honours so well and nobly. Not 
long after this he was engaged at the siege of : 
where, whilst gallantly leading on his brave troops, he 
fell, covered with wounds and glory, leaving a name 
behind him which will ever be enshrined as a great and 
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brilliant one in the military history of the empire. 
True, affectionate, and faithful to the last, he be- 
queathed his immense property to the woman who had 
won him by an affection so disinterested, generous, and 
heroic, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CONCLUSION.—EXCELSIOR. 


WE will not attempt to describe all that Maria—for 
we shall still occasionally call her so—felt on the death 
of her brave and gallant husband. ‘The only consola- 
tion she experienced lay in the reflection that his death 
was an honourable one, and crowned his bright career 
becomingly. She had now no inducement, however, to 
remain in the East. The wars were over, Scinde was 
won, and she resolved once more to seek her native 
country. She accordingly arranged her affairs, and 
after taking a last look at the monument which she 
caused to be erected over the remains of her hero, she 
bade adieu to the land of the sun for ever. On arriv- 
ing in Ireland she found that death had been busy with 
others as well as with her husband. She had been 
many years absent, and was not surprised to find that 
her father, who had returned to Ireland, and mother, 
were both dead, her father having bequeathed a portion 
of his property to her, and the rest to distant relatives. 
They had not been long dead when she reached Ireland. 
Mrs. Clinton, too, had disapreared off the scene. The 
death of her brave son struck her down, and she sur- 
vived him only a few months. From the moment she 
heard of his fate she never raised her head; the blow 
overcame her, and after struggling in vain for a short 
time, she at last sank under it. Nor was this all. 
The pious and amiable historian, who had taken such 
a benevolent interest in her fate, and who proved him- 
self such an active agent in promoting her happiness, 
was now himself the subject of history, which, indeed, 
did not neglect him. Her situation was, at that me- 
ment, peculiarly isolated and lonely; for, although she 
entered society, and graced it by her presence, still there 
was no heart around her in which she could claim a 
kindred spirit ; and to a mind constituted as hers was, 
it is one of the severest trials of life to live alone in 
the world. She felt this, but the feelings resulting 
from the solitude of her life were without a remedy. 
She felt besides, however, that she was not, and that 
she ought not, to live in vain, and with this impression 
strong upon her, she adopted the best possible plan for 
reconciling herself to life and the world. This plan was 
the practice of private charity and beneficence. ‘To dis- 
charge the duties of life well, and as became her wealth and 
rank, Lady Clinton felt herself called upon by a generous 
principle which she could notresist. To this call she nobly 
responded, and it is impossible even to guess at the full 
extent of the good which she privately accomplished. 
Still this was far from being sufficient to fill up the 
reasonable demands of a heart so full of kindness and 
affection as hers. She wanted a companion—a friend 


who could enter into her spirit, who could cheer her 
solitude, and alleviate the painful monotony of her 








life. But where was she to find this? Such an 
individual, whether man or woman, must possess a 
rare combination of the virtues and best qualities of 
our nature: a cultivated intellect, a generous and ap- 
preciating. spirit, gentle and refined feelings, together 
with those every-day sympathies, without which life is 
dry and barren of its highest enjoyments. 

She was still comparatively a young woman, but the 
scorching sun of the east, and the wear and tear of a 
life. which had shared in all the toils and privations— 
in all the burning and exhausting marches, and in all 
those rapid changes of position and season which are 
incident to military duty—all these, we say, told upon 
her person. Her complexion of course suffered, but 
she thought not of her beauty, nor of the effects which 
the toils and perils she had undergone might have had 
upon it. Her heaft was engaged in deeper and nobler 
feelings, and in the duties to her husband which she 
resolved to discharge, and from which, to the last 
moment of her existence, she never shrank. At the 
present period of our narrative she was still a handsome 
woman, the brilliancy of whose beauty was gone, but 
there still remained a serene and mellow expression, 
tinged, however, with a melancholy spirit that was 
still full of a sweet and dignified charm to the beholder, 
and gave ample proof of what she must have been 
when the light of youth was upon her. 

Two or three years thus passed away, and she moved 
on through life quietly and beneficently, without ever 
launching into the whirl of dissipation and fashionable 
extravagance as many another woman possessing half 
her wealth would have done. Still she did not keep 
aloof from society, for she could not forget what was 
due to the memory of her husband and to herself as 
his widow. 











‘*Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 


One evening, when she had been nearly four years 
at home, leading the calm, unassuming but benevolent 
life which we have described, she was asked to a party of 
rank, where many of the high and noble were assembled. 
It was a dinner party, and she was given to be handed 
down to the dining-room to a certain Irish nobleman, who 
had about a few years ago succeeded to the title of his 
father. Before that title descended to him, he had 
been an earl, so that the reader need not ask what his 
title was on the evening in question. 

After many years’ absence, especially under such 
peculiar and trying events as our heroine had encoun: 
tered, it is not easy to remember a countenance upon 
which many changes have taken place, especially when 
such meeting happens to be accidental and unexpected. 
The nobleman in question had been abroad, and tra- 
velled, as a man often does, who wishes to forget or 
leave behind him some source of secret care or dis- 
appointment. He too was much changed; but there 
was a tone of grave cheerfulness about him which har- 
monized in a striking and extraordinary manner with 
the feelings and melancholy temperament of his com- 
panion. A kind of unaccountable sympathy seemed at 
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once to have sprung up between them; and what was still 
more strange, sometimes—from time to time—certain 
tones of the voice and modes of expression struck each of 
them as being somehow or othernot unfamiliar. Nothing 
further happened until after the gentlemen had retired to 
the drawing-room, when the noblemaa in question placed 
himself beside his dinner companion on a sofa, and 
resumed the conversation. Before this, however, Maria 
had got an opportunity of closely scrutinizing his features 
while in conversation with a gentleman, and his iden- 
tity with her former lover when she was at school, 
flashed upon her. She immediately recognised him, 
and felt somewhat tremulous and agitated. After he 
had sat by her for a while— 

“T know not how it is, Lady Clinton,” he said, ‘** but 
somehow I cannot help thinking that I have had the 
pleasure of meeting you before. The sweet and musical 
tones of your voice are peculiar; and although I cannot 
remember where I heard them, still I feel that I have 
heard them before to night.” 

She gave a melancholy, almost a sorrowful smile, and 
replied; ‘ Such, my lord, as the tones of my voice are 
or were, I believe you have heard them; but you are 
somewhat changed as well as myself. There is a calm 
composure about you, that would seem to say that you 
have thought much, perhaps suffered.” 

“You are right, Lady Clinton,” he replied, “ I have 
suffered : a disappointment of the heart in early life has 
left me a man who feels but little interest in existence 
or the world. I sometimes can be cheerful, however, 
or at least can affect to be so.” 

“ Who could have occasioned you a disappointment, 
my lord? Nothing, I am sure, unless some previous 
engagement.” 

“She denied an engagement,” said he, “but ad- 
mitted an attachment.” 

This simple reply nearly overcame her. It opened 
up and brought back such a host of tender recollections 
—her young and generous lover—his fidelity to her— 
the bright dawn of life that was then breaking on her, 
and so many other memories, that for a time she could 
not trust herself with words. 

At length she asked: ‘ But who was this fair one, 
and where did you meet her, my lord ?” 

* At a school in London, where I was introduced to 
her by a cousin of mine. ‘The retrospection, however, 
is painful, and the principal business of my life has 
been to avoid the recollections associated with it.” 

“The girl’s name, I think,” said she, “ was Maria 
Brindsley.” 

The nobleman started and looked at her. “ Good 
God !” he exclaimed, “ did you know her then, Lady 
Clinton?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” she replied, “I have a good right 
to know her, for she that was Maria Brindsley, has 
now the honour of sitting beside you—but you see 
what time, and toil, and sorrow have done.” 

She would have wept, but she suppressed her 
emotion, from a reluctance to attract observation. 
The nobleman instantly started up in astonishment, 





and turning round, gazed at her with an earnest but 
respectful look. 

“Good Heavens,” he exclaimed, resuming his seat, 
“can it be ?—but—yes—yes—it is so~and what a 
singular interview is this! This—yes—this—but it 
must be Providence, my dear Lady Clinton,—it must 
be Providence. Here have I, as if by accident, met 
once more the woman of whose fate I was so long 
ignorant—but the memory of whom drove me a wan- 
derer over the world for years—the memory of whom 
has made me a solitary man, keeping himself apart 
from his fellows, and looking back upon that mournful 
disappointment with sorrow, in spite of every effort to 
avoid it. Yes,” he added, “‘ you were then attached, 
and little I dreamt, either then or since, that the object 
of that faithful attachment was the gallant man whose 
bravery has been the theme of every tongue—whose 
heroism his sovereign so appropriately honoured. Is 
not this meeting,” he proceeded, “very strange—it 
resembles some incident in fiction.” 

“ But you know, my lord,” she replied, “that it 
has been said that ‘ Truth is strange—stranger than 
fiction.’ ” 

“So in this instance it certainly is,” said his lord- 
ship; “ but I am glad at all events that we have met. 
I will not say that it almost gives one a notion of a 
meeting of the dead; but we have each of us had our 
sufferings. Yes, I am very glad we have met, and 
especially if you will allow me the pleasure to see 
you occasionally. I will look back upon this meeting 
as Providential. Good heavens, to me it appears like 
a dream, made up one part of pleasure and the other 
of sadness.” 

*‘T shall be very happy to see you occasionally, my 
lord. The world, it seems, is not much in the estima- 
tion of either of us.” 

‘ But”— he paused—*I was about to say,” he 
added,—* but no, I will not give expression to it now. 
However, I feel that you are very kind in allowing me 
the privilege of calling upon you. My cousin Emily is 
acountess. Indeed I have much to tell you about her.” 

And so he had, or at least contrived to have, and 
what he had to tell he always told it well, and to the 
purpose. 

Let us now dwell for a little upon the extraordinary 
and almost incredible peculiarity of the circumstances 
under which these two most interesting characters met, 
after a long absence, during which both of them had 
suffered so much that they had become indifferent to 
society and all the hollow phantoms of pleasure which 
it could present. Each required a companion adapted 
to the isolated position of their respective hearts. The 
one had loved the other with an affection which followed 
him, even in her absence, with all the bitter conviction 
of disappointment. She had at first appeared to him 
like a vision of beauty—she had deprived him of hope 
of her for ever—she had disappeared—vanished like 
the aforesaid vision—left him to sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, and he never could obtain a trace of her, either 
as to her fate or existence. He had nurtured her 
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image in his heart for years—had never expected to 
meet her again, and consequently fell back into an 
apathy which threw a gloom over his existence. There 
is no man acquainted with life who does not know that 
there are many such individuals of both sexes in the 
living world. We ourselves have seen and known 
them. Be this as it may, our readers cannot forget 
how generously Maria had expressed to Clinton himself, 
her appreciation of the modesty and principles of the 
unassuming nobleman, and how she playfully told him 
that if her heart had not been engaged to him, what a 
risk he might have run in competing for it. Was it 
extraordinary then, that placed thus together a second 
time, as they were—adapted for each other by their 
peculiar fates, temperaments and dispositions, and qua- 
lified by the past experience of their lives to appreciate 
and sympathise with each other, was it extraordinary, 
we say, that frequent intercourse should have produced 
that result for which our readers, we have no doubt, 
are prepared? The heart, either of man or woman, is 
seldom exhausted by a first affection; but although we 
know that it sometimes is, yet we know also, that the 
case, though rare, and almost always honourable, is 
only an exception to the general rule under which, 
prompted by the great principle of social life and hap- 
piness, the heart almost uniformly acts. 

Under those circumstances, necd we say that 
one day when they were alone, her noble admirer— 
it is to weak a word—addressed her to the following 
effect : 

“Lady Clinton, I have been thinking much of the 
extraordinary position which you and I hold in life— 
not as regards the world, for there is nothing extra- 
ordinary in that; we both hold our recognised places 
in it—but I mean our extraordinary position with re- 
spect to each other. I was once your lover, and you 
rejected me only because you had a previous attachment. 
You know the penalty I paid for the love I bore you, 
and that it has left me until now a lonely man. Yon 
deserve all houour for the constancy of your attachment, 
but do I not deserve something for the constancy of 
mine? Think of the difference between us then. 
Your attachment was returned—I had no hope—but 
I felt that my heart was smitten into everlasting soli- 
tude, because you left me no hope.” 

“My lord,” she replied, “you had my sympathy 
even then.” 

“Yes, but listen to me!—I know I had, and you 
were good enough to say your respect and esteem—but 
now—considering all that has passed—our feelings 
somewhat at variance with the heartless ongoings of 
life—our capacity to understand each other, and to 
contribute to our mutual happiness—think of this, and 
of the melancholy claim which my hopeless corstancy 
has upon you, and then ask yourself whether, placed as 
we are, we should not have our fates united. I ama 
man, as you know, of high rank, to which my fortune 
does not bear a relative proportion.” 

* You need not talk of rank to me, my lord, I 
never had any ambition for it, nor have I now. ” 








“ Alas, how few women could say so! But even 
so, you know you should participate in it with me ; and 
I know how you would grace it. Ido not ask that 
love which, had your heart not been attached to another, 
you would, I think, have given me when we were both 
younger than we are. As it is, however, we are not 
beyond the reach of that steady and rational affection, 
which is, in cases like ours, the securest and most per. 
manent. I ask only affection, then, not love—I ask 
you now to begin where lovers end—for you know that 
all love ends in affection, which is a higher and far 
holier principle. Let us therefore forget all past loves, 
and begin with affection.” 

“To me,” she replied, “that would be not only an 
impossibility, but ingratitude to the memory of the dead. 
Avoid the subject, my lord. I never can forget my first 
love—it is sacred, and never can be transferred to the 
person of another. Still you are to a certain degree 
right, but you should not have touched upon the sub- 
ject. I never can love again as I have loved ; but, my 
lord, the argument which pleads probably strongest in 
your favour is the esteem which my affectionate and 
generous husband entertained for you. I know how 
we are both placed—I know your rank, yet I think 
not of it—but what is more, I know your worth, your 
generous and considerate spirit, and 1 know that per- 
haps my esteem, respect, affection, and society, might 
contribute to your happiness. If you can rest content 
with those, I shall think it possible, that althongh the 
raptures of early love may not be ours, yet the plea- 
sures of a tranquil and not unhappy life may.” 

* This is as much as I can expect from you,” he re- 
plied, “and if you had offered more, I would have 
valued the gift less. You are the same consistent and 
noble-minded being that you ever were—and that yon 
ever will be; —you can keep that first love sacred, which 
in your case never should be dedicated to the will or wish 
of another ; yet you can be affectionate and magnani- 
mous enough to make a man happy, because he admires 
your fidelity to the grave, and because you feel that he 
deserves happiness at your hands. God bless you then, 
for you have made me happy already.” 

‘Indeed, my lord,” she replied, ‘* you do deserve it 
at my hands, and you are the only man living who 
could claim it from me with success. Strange,” she 
added, smiling, “ that such a scene as this should take 
place between us after that which occured in my school- 
girl days.” 

* Well,” he replied, smiling also, * may I not repeat 
your own quotation— 


“Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 


And in most of the incidents of this tale, so it was 
and is. 

There is little now to be told. The extraordinary 
incidents of Maria Brindsley’s life have come nearly to 
their close. One, however, remains, which, although 
the reader may anticipate it, is not the least important 
in this truthful history. In the general outlines and 
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prominent facts it is strictly so. That incident was her 
marriage with the Marquis of » Which took 
place with only a moderate degree of splendour. Neither 
of them felt much disposed to indulge in those extravagant 
exhibitions which usually take place in the case of mar- 
riages in high life. It was, however, sufficiently brilliant 
to do honour to the parties. 

After the dejewner was over, or rather before it had 
concluded, Maria told her husband that she wished to 
show him a very extraordinary document which she had 
received from a fortune-teller, when she was only a 
little girl. ‘‘ You must come to the next room,” for I 
do not wish to read it to any person but yourself.” 

‘‘ Well my dear,” said he, “I shall.” 

She then read him the document with which our read- 
ers are acquainted, and when she came to the words, 
“one great and the other greater—” 

“Is this afact,” he asked, evidently astonished ; “ be- 
cause if it be, it is certainly one of the most extraordi- 
nary documents of modern times, or perhaps, with respect 
to fortune-telling, that ever existed.” 

“ Well,” said she, smiling seriously and thoughtfully, 
“Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 

“Why, my dear,” said he, “this is a Double 
Prophecy.” 





POSTLIMINOUS PREFACE. 


Wauat is birth but an accident of life? a fact over 
which we ourselves have no more control than we have 
over the colour of our hair. Here was a young creature 
whose virtues created her own distinction, and raised 
her to that position in the aristocracy of her country, 
which is honoured by her elevation to it. She, instead 
of bringing to the accomplishment of her high destiny 
hereditary rank, an honour which comes without effort 
or the practice of any single virtue, brought the highest 
qualities that ever graced or elevated the character of 
woman, to achieve her victory in the struggle of life, 
wherein she sought no honours, and yet obtained them as 
her just and appropriate recompense. She is only about 
twelve years dead, and was an ornament to the rank 
on which her virtues and noble qualities reflected dis- 
tinction. The aristocracy, in fact, had much greater 
cause to feel proud of her, than she had to feel proud 
of the aristocracy, with whom, however, she was, as she 
ought to be, a universal favourite. The main outline 
and general facts of this tale are true; and as a proof 
of it, we can assure our readers that the heroine of these 
pages enjoyed during her latter life the highest title, 
with one exception, which a British sovereign can be- 
stow upon a subject. Well had she deserved it, and 
we only wish that she had enjoyed it longer. 





CONCERNING RINGS. 
‘Brief as the posy of a ring.” 


How very few of the many thousands who delight in 
bedizening their fingers and ears with costly rings ever 
think of the origin of a custom which, far from being 
confined to any one class of society, has become univer- 
sal among all, rich and poor, noble and plebeian! The 
lady will not think her toilette complete unless a circlet 
of gold, or if not of the genuine metal, at least something 
very like it, glistens on her finger or dangles from her 
ears ; and, as for your man of fashion, he will assuredly 
be regarded as outside the pale of dandyism if he does 
not display a ring of real or supposititions value on that 
finger which has been designated, par excellence, as 
though the ring were essential to it, the annular digit. 

There is no doubt that the use of rings is of most 
venerable antiquity, and, indeed, we have only to refer 
to the various histories treating expressly or inciden- 
tally of the manners and customs of the peoples of 
every clime and age, whether civilised or barbarians, to 
be assured that they each and all looked upon the ring 
as an ornament of paramount importance. Neverthe- 
less, we are not to conclude that the ancient Romans or 
the more ancient Hebrews (both of whom delighted in 
most costly trinkets), regarded the ring in the light ofa 
mere ornament, invented by vanity, and useless for any 
really practical purpose. Quite the contrary indeed ; for 
we have it on the authority of Pliny, that the early 
Romans, long before gold became their circulating me- 
dium, were in the habit of wearing tron rings, and giv- 
ing them as pledges or securities for the fulfilment of 
contracts or bargains, just as tradesmen now give pro- 
misory notes, when it is not convenient to pay on the 
spot and in ready money. Securities of this sort would 
be little worth in our times, and we doubt much if any 
money-lender would now advance more on even a gold 
ting, with its diamond or topaz, than what its intrinsic 
value warranted ; and as for the “ zron ring,” it is al- 
most superfluous to state that a person offering such a 
security would now be treated as not far removed from 
lunacy. It would appear then, from what Pliny tells us, 
that the origin of this custom of wearing rings is coeval 
with that of bargaining or entering into contracts, and 
that the giving of the ring, whether iron, gold or silver, 
by way of security, in those primitive times was looked 
upon just as a bill or bond is in ours, Of this usage, as 
far as it regards the Hebrews, we have many instances 
in the Sacred Books, and among the earliest of them 
we may refer to a passage in Genesis, where Juda 
asks Thamar what pledge she required of him, and she 
answers, “thy ring.” The ceremony of betrothal too, 
among the pagan Romans, was not perfect or regarded 
as binding till the bridegroom sent a ring to his affianced ; 
and so conservative were they of their ancient usages, 
that, as Pliny tells us, the ring given on this most so- 
lemn occasion was almost invariably of tron, a symbol, 
doubtless, of the indestructible union of the parties, 
while it also served to remind them of the simplicity 
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of their forefathers, at a time when gold was unknown 
to the latter. 

That the ring was not worn by the Italian matrons 
as a merely personal ornament is evident from what 
Pliny relates when lamenting the dishonesty of his own 
times, and contrasting it with the uprightness that cha- 
racterised the early Romans: “ Alas!” says he, “how 
innocent and simple was the character of our forefathers, 
how truly virtuous were they in those days when nothing 
used ‘to be sealed! But now every thing in the house, 
be it meat or drink, must bear the impress of the ma- 
tron’s seal in order to guard it against thefts.” From 
this we collect that the ring worn by matrons was em- 
ployed to protect the household stuff from the light- 
fingered gentry who abounded then as well as now. 

As to the devices which the Romans caused to be en- 
graved on their rings, we have very minute descriptions 
of them from Dion, Cicero, and other writers, who 
thought it worth while to record such particulars. 
Cicero, for example, tells us that the disciples of Epi- 
curus wore rings, with the likeness of Epicurus admi- 
rably cut upon them; and we learn from one of the 
most pathetic passages which Ovid addressed to his 
wife from Pontus, the scene of his exile, that she had 
his likeness on her seal, “set in yellow gold,” “ Li/igi- 
em meam fulvo in auro,” an object suggestive of ten- 
derest remembrances and disappointed longings, as he 
himself exquisitely expresses it— 

‘* Whene’er thine eyes behold our nuptial ring, 
Ah, may it to thy mem’ry fond thoughts bring ; 


Gaze on it often, and as often’say, 
Would heaven our Naso were not far away !”* 


Each of the Roman emperors had his favourite device 
or emblem on his ring. That of Augustus Cesar was 
the head of Alexander the Great, and at a later period 
the mysterious Sphinx—Galba’s was a dog’s head on 
the prow of a war galley ; and Josephus, in his “ Jewish 
Antiquities,” relates that King Darius’ ring had en- 
graved on it an eagle striking its talons into a dragon. 
As for the mass of the people, they adopted the like- 
ness of some favourite leading politician or successful 
military officer; and St. Ambrose remarking on this, 
states that rings with the likeness of Brutus and Cassius, 
‘worn by some admirers of the latter, caused the partisans 
of Cxsar to slay them as abettors of “ Great Julius’ ” 
assassins, 

The Christian Church retained some of the usages 
which were common to the pagans as well as Hebrews, 
such, for example, as that of washing the hands when 
& person was about to pronounce a solemn oath. Pilate, 
as we know, washed his hands before protesting (most 
falsely) that he was innocent of the blood of the Just 
One ; and it is questionable whether he performed this 
ceremony from anxiety to conform to a rite then com- 
mon among the Jews, or in obedience to the custom 
of the Romans, who thought that they contracted de- 
filement either by consigning the convicted to the execu- 


* ‘ Quae quoties spectas, subeat tibi dicere forsan 
Quam procul a nobis Naso sodalis abest.” 








tioner, or shedding blood in battle. Eneas, as Vi 
tells us, would not touch “‘holy things” till he had washed 
his hands of the blood he had spilled in recent combat, 
and would fain have old Anchises carry off the idols 
from burning Troy— 


“Our country gods, the reliques, and the bands, 
Hold you, my father, in your guiltless hands ; 
In me ’tis impious holy things to bear, 

Red as I am with slaughter, new from war, 
Till in some living stream I cleanse the guilt 
Of dire debate, and blood in battle spilt.”* 


Withont venturing, however, to determine which of 
those usages (Hebrew or Roman) guided Pilate’s conduet 
on that tremendous occasion, we can affirm that, in after 
times, it was customary with the Christians to wash 
their hands before they sealed their oaths by kissing or 
otherwise touching the book of the Gospels, as we learn 
from St. Ambrose, who, in his denunciation of Maxi- 
mus, the murderer of Gratian, tells us that the former 
“ washed his hands before laying them on the Gospels, 
and thus, as it were, stained them the more deeply with 
innocent blood.” Nor was it only when about to touch 
the Gospels, by way of solemn asseveration, that they 
had recourse to this formula of ablution, for Chrysos- 
tom relates that it was usual to wash the hands before 
taking up the sacred books for the mere purpose of 
reading them. “ We are commanded,” says the great 
authority just mentioned, “to wash our hands before 
opening the Book ; and thus you may perceive with what 
reverence we approach such reading.” g 
The usage of bestowing a ring on the bride when 
her affianced leads her to the altar, is doubtless one of 
those which existed anterior to Christianity ; but we 
are to bear in mind, that the Church sanctified all the 
customs which she adopted, and in an especial manner the 
one of which we have been speaking, after marriage had 
been raised to the dignity of a sacrament. Clement of 
Alexandria, who flourished in the third century, makes a 
marked allusion to this custom, for he tells us that “ the 
Christian matrons used to wear gold rings, given to them 
as pledges of love by theirspouses;” and other early Chris- 
tian writers inform us that rings of this class had en- 
graved onthem various devices, emblematic of mutual con- 
cord and indissoluble union, such astwo right hands joined 
together. As for the other devices which the married 
as well as unmarried Christians of the early ages caused 
to be engraved on their ordinary rings, they were, gene- 
rally speaking, monograms, or initial letters of the Holy 
Name, most exquisitely intertwined by the engraver’s 
burin; and in many instances images of the cross, or 
delicately-cut likenesses of persons famed for holi- 
ness of life. St. Gregory of Nissa,} for example, tells 
us, in his biography of St. Macrina, that she was accus- 
tomed to wear a ring with the cross cut upon it ; and 
St. John Chrysostom, in one of his panegyrics, relates 
that the people of Antioch, out of veneration for St. 
Meletius, almost universally wore rings with his minia- 
ture set in them. The Antiochians, indeed, when ad- 


* Mneid ii, t Died a.p, 400. 
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dressing their patron, might justly say, in the words of 
the prophet Isaias, “ Behold I have graven thee in my 


hands.” 

The ancient Irish kings and minor chieftains were in 
the habit of presenting gold rings of considerable value 
to cathedral and other altars as votive offerings, or 
tokens of their submission to the- ordinances of the 
Church, and of this custom we have a memorable in- 
stance recorded in the ** Book of Armagh,” (a copy of 
the Scriptures of the New Testament, made in 807,) 
where we learn, from a marginal note, in the hand- 
writing of Brian Boru’s confessor, that the king, on 
making a royal visitation to the primatial see, in 1004, 
presented a golden ring of twenty ounces as a dona- 
tion to the grand altar of the church.” If space 
permitted, we might add many examples of similar 
munificence duly chronicled in the works of Irish annal- 
ists; but we must content ourselves with presenting to 
our readers a rare document relating to four mysterious 
rings, which were presented by Pope Innocent the Third 
to King Richard I. of England. It may not be amiss, 
however,-to premise that Celestine the Third, predeces- 
sor of the Pontiff who sent this remarkable gift, was 
mainly instrumental in liberating King Richard from the 
prison of Dierstein, on the Danube, and that Pope 
Innocent intended the rings as a signal mark of his 
esteem for the lion-hearted monarch, whose prowess and 
sufferings were then the theme of every minstrel in 
Europe. The Pontiff’s letter, addressed to the “ illus- 
trious King of England,” was written in 1198, and runs 
thus :— 


“Pure gold and rarest gems have ever been desirable 
objects to mortal eye. Nevertheless, although we are 
aware that your royal majesty abounds in such things, 
we, out of our affection, send to your highness four 
golden rings, having four costly jewels set in them; 
and it is our desire that, when contemplating their form, 
material, and colour, you should rather reflect on the 
mystery they involve than on the mere materiality of the 
gift. The rotundity of the rings is a symbol of eternity, 
which has neither beginning nor end, and this one conside- 
ration is calculated to elevate your mind from terrestrial 
subjects to the heavenly—from temporal things to the eter- 
nal. The rings are four, and this even number emblematizes 
that state of self-possession that is never downcast by ad- 
versity or inflated by prosperity—a condition of mind 
which can only be realised with the aid of the four cardinal 
virtues, namely, justice, fortitude, prudence, and temper- 
ance. The first ring, therefore, will remind you of the 
justice which should pervade all your ae ; the 
second of the fortitude which nerves us in adversity ; the 
third of the prudence with which you should act in all cases 
reer. doubt; and the fourth of the temperance which 
should always moderate prosperity. 

“As for the gold, it is a type of wisdom, for as gold is 
the most precious of all other metals, so does wisdom tran- 
scend all other gifts, as the royal prophet declares ; so much 
so that, indeed, there is nothing of which kings or princes 
have more need. Solomon, that pacific king, asked no 
greater gift of God than to be able to wisely govern the 
people committed to him. The n colour of the emerald 
represents faith ; the celestial blue of the sapphire, hope ; 
the ruby, charity ; and the splendour of the topaz, virtuous 
works of which our Saviour has said, ‘Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.’ We have therefore 








in the emerald a type of what we should believe ; in the 
sapphire, that for which we should hope ; in the ruby, that 
which we should love ; and finally, in the topaz, a model of 
our life, in order that, ascending from virtue to virtye, we 
may at last attain to our God, who is in Sion.” 


He of the Lion-heart received this present with pro- 
foundest reverence, and returned his affectionate thanks 
to Pope Innocent thus :— 


‘We are justly proud of your condescension and benig- 
nity, and would fain express our gratitude personally were 
it in our power to do so, rather than through medium of 
letters or ambassadors. May God long preserve your per- 
son to His Church.” 


The superscription of the king’s letter runs thus :— 


‘**To his most excellent Lord and universal Father Inno- 
cent, by the Grace of God Supreme Pontiff of the Catholic 
Church, his Majesty’s most devoted son, Richard, by the 
same Grace King of England, Duke of Normandy and 
Aquitaine, etc., etc., with all reverence, greeting.” 





THE OLD HOUSE ON THE ESPLANADE. 
BY FRANCES CROSBY. 


My worthy friend, Dr. Wisehead, had just returned to 
Ballydoyle, from a tour through Belgium and Germany. 
As a matter of course, he was full of his travels. No- 
thing could be more to my taste, for next to the actual 
enjoyment of travelling, I love that of a comfortable 
chat with a person fresh from places I myself have 
already seen. So the doctor and I got on capitally. 
Unfortunately he, like so many voyageurs, had set out 
on his pilgrimage with full faith in the infallibility of 
the great high-priest, Murray, and adhering zealously to 
the rubric compiled by this dignitary, had visited all the 
places pointed out to him and his fellow-pilgrims as fit 
shrines for the exercise of their devotion, ignoring al- 
together all other claims for homage or admiration. 

Naturally enough, he and I differed occasionally on 
matters that came under discussion. I, being an inde- 
pendent maiden lady, in no wise bound to yield my opi- 
nion to any living being, save on conviction ; and being, 
moreover, at least as well able to judge of things in ge- 
neral as the worthy doctor, stoutly upheld my views, to 
the no small amusement, as I could perceive, not ouly 
of Sophia and her husband, but also of my nephew, 
Alexander, and the rest of the children. But I had the 
comfort of carrying my poiut whenever I wished to do 
so, though, to be sure, there was no great difficulty in 
this. For, entre nous, the doctor is a Wisehead in 
name only ; and I think I may say, without being un- 
charitable, that his heart is the more valuable part of 
the good man, and the wiser part too. 

The doctor being an old friend, we do not stand on 
ceremony with him, and while we talked, we feminines 
worked away—I remember a time, «indeed, when the 
genteel folk of Ballydoyle would have stared aghast at 
the idea of ladies being asked out to tea and bringing 
their work with them. ‘A poor compliment to the 
hostess ;” they would have thought it, forsooth, Then, 
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elderly ladies used to sit with their hands before them, 
enjoying their tea, and, while they sipped, giving scope 
to those agreeably caustic remarks, that the cup “ that 
cheers but not inebriates” has the quality of extracting 
from the glands of the tongue ; finding no better occu- 
pation for their eyes, meanwhile, than to criticise their 
neighbours’ dresses; calculate the price of Mrs. O’Dowd’s 
magnificent motre antique ; wonder how much per yard 
the handsome lace to Mrs. M‘Sweeny’s cap cost ; and 
ask themselves how on earth little Mrs. Churchill, 
(whose husband is as poor as a church mouse, you 
know, and who is herself like the little old woman that 
lived in a shoe.) how on earth that poor little woman 
could afford to wear such expensive things !—or, to look 
even closer, and ejaculate a mental‘ Weil, J never /” 
on making the deeply-interesting discovery that Miss 
Arabella Bradley wore false plaits ; or that the Widow 
Simpson, who had lately taken to wearing thé most be- 
coming of little caps, and who had on that heading been 
jocularly accused of “setting her cap” at the new curate, 
who seemed particularly anxious about her soal’s health, 
had merely assumed those appendages because her back 
hair was turning quite grey, while the front continued 
youthful !—and here, once and for all, I beg distinctly 
to state, that these remarks are not personal, and I don’t 
allude to any one in particular. And after this, if you 
will persist in feeling offended, I feel myself perfectly 
justified in saying that ‘if the cap fits you may wear it.” 

In a quiet, sociable town in Belgium, where, from 
time to time, I have spent a good portion of my life, 
and where, indeed, I was educated, | have often made 
one in a friendly réwnion, where, while the young peo- 
ple amused themselves @ /eur gre, the elder ladies, mar- 
ried or single, had for employment the making of “ ¢a- 
pisserie.” Not in the figurative sense iu which this 
expression has come to be used by the grand monde, 
but literally, and in downright earnest ; the good ladies, 
sensible souls as they were, brought their work, and 
amused themselves with it while they chatted. And it 
is really wonderful how much more pleasantly and cha- 
ritably the hours pass thus than when idle fingers want 
to get into other people’s pies right and left. Too often, 
I must confess, that when we, daughters of Eve, con- 
gregate for idle gossip, the wily serpent, scandal, con- 
trives, under one guise or another, to creep in amongst 
us, whispering smooth speeches and suggestions, until 
our idle fingers itch again to clutch the forbidden fruit 
of our neighbour’s faults and follies. A fruitful theme, 
as we all know, but like unto the fabled fruit of the east, 
fair and tempting without, bat all ashes and corruption 
when in the mouth. 

Well, in due course of time, a goodly sprinkling of 
white hair and an occasional necessity for donning a 
pair of venerable-looking silver-rimmed spectacles, 
aided to crown with success my efforts to gain a certain 
influence amongst my little coterie in Ballydoyle. Then 
I brought on the tapis my views concerning tapisserie, 
and never ceased until I secured for them a sure footing. 
I never stopped until I saw all our elderly ladies, who 
were not ashamed of the title, appear at our social tea 








parties fully armed with work-bags and housewives, 
And, having once set the needles agoing, they have be. 
come as necessary to our society as the magnetized 
needle to the mariner. I am happy to state, as a pointed 
illustration of my theory, that by the aid of our needles 
we have been able to steer pretty clear of such shoals 
and quicksands as I have already alluded to. 

But this time the needle has led me from my course, 
I must get back as quickly as possible to the point from 
which I veered. 

Well, where was I? I was about to tell, I think, 
that from the first I had been longing to run away from 
Murray ; escape from the beaten track, and lead the 
way to the dear, queer, quaint old town, where so many 
happy years of my life were spent. But, goodness me! 
I might as well have thought of making a lap-dog of 
George’s big Newfoundland, all rough and gruff as he 
is, as to attempt to draw that heavy, old Dr. Wisehead 
anywhere but where he wished to go. So I left him to 
lumber on in his own guise, only now and again giving 
a twitch at my leader’s coat tails, when I thought it 
really incumbent on me to put him right. And sud. 
denly, to my infinite satisfaction, he turned, of his own 
accord, right into the path where I wished to go, and 
said :— ; 

“On my way to Cologne, I stopped a night and part 
of a day at a town near the frontier, called Covrrrat, 
I dare say you also passed through it, Miss Crosby, 
when going to Germany.” 

** Of course I did!” I cried, throwing down my work 
in my delight. ‘* Why, I know every inch of it as 
well as I do Ballydoyle itself—better, I do believe. 
Why, I was educated there !” 

“Indeed !” said the doctor; “ then, I suppose you 
feel interested in it—very naturally so.” 

“Of course I do, doctor!” And I energetically 
pulled off my spectacles, and laid them on the table. 
* Of course I do! and no wonder; had I never been at 
school there, I should love that dear, old, old-fashioned 
Flemish town.” 

(Here Master Alexander gave a sly nudge with his 
elbow to his cousin Georgina, and I caught the words— 

“ Aunt Fan’s hobby ! Now she’s mounted and 
armed cap-d-pie, to tilt for the honor of Courtrai!”— 
Impudent boy, that Alexander ; but he makes me laugh, 
and at myself too.) 

** It is very clean and neat,” said the doctor, politely; 
“and the hotel at which I stopped, in the market-place, 
was really comfortable in its way—which, it must be 
admitted, is very different from ours.” 

“Very different, indeed!” I assented. “I do not 
wonder at your praise of the Lion d’Or. The very first 
night I was in Courtrai 1 spent there, and I remember 
lying awake for ever so long, listening to the chimes 
from the belfry of St. Martin, close by. And then! 
was up at sunrise, standing at my window, and gazing 
down on the Grande Place below ; watching the women 
in their coloured kirtles and trim little caps, and the men 
in their neat blouses. Dear me, how well I remember 
it all! How clearly I can remember watching the sua 
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rise, from the moment when its rays tinged the tops of 
the houses, leaving the street still grey in shadow, until 
it poured in a golden stream into the whole place, light- 
ing up gloriously even the solemn Hotel-de-Ville, so 
hoary and ancient. You saw that, doctor ?” 

(“ Aunt Fan’s hobby has wings, it seems, as well as 
Pegasus’ ;” whispered my dutiful nephew to his cousin ; 
“ she’s soaring to the poetical now.”) 

“J saw it, yes,” said the doctor; “but I must own 
Iwas not much struck by it. To my mind, our own 
tholsel is far and away superior to any Hotel-de-Ville 
in Belgium. Dingy, dirty-looking old places they are, 
in my humble opinion. Why, take the very best of 
them—that in Brussels. Never, in all my life, did I 
feel so miserable as when looking at it. A gloomy 
building ; dark, dismal, and as crooked as a ram’s horn.” 

(“Hear the gad-fly buzz!” muttered Master Alex- 
ander, aside.) 

“Qrooked, doctor, crooked!” I exclaimed; “ the 
Hotel-de-Ville of Brussels crooked !” 

“ Just so—why, the tower is not in the middle, and 
is not that being crooked? And don’t you know that 
when the architect, Jean Van Something, saw how 
mighty ugly it looked, after all his trouble, he at once 
put an end to his life! And nothing would ever per- 
suade me that our own tholsel, with its neatly white- 
washed-walls, and elegantly-painted stone-work, done 
by order of our-worthy mayor and council, is not a deal 
handsomer than any one of their dingy, old Gothic 
buildings. And the cupola of our tholsel is right in the 
middle, Miss Crosby.” 

There was no disputing this triumphant oration, and 
as I had hard work to keep my countenance, I thought 
it wiser to leave the matter as it was; and, basely de- 
serting the partisanship of the Hotel-de-Ville of Brus- 
sels, I returned to the subject of Courtrai, and indulged 
in the praises of the various objects of interest it con- 
tained. 

“The beefsteaks were almost as good as I could get 
at home,” quoth the doctor, magnanimonusly ; “ but of 
the town I must say that, while there, I saw but the 
belles and heard but the bells.” 

(“ Bravo, gad-fly ; Pegasus is fairly stung, and Aunt 
Fan unseated !” chuckled my nephew, with his usual 
running commentary. -And he and Georgina laughed 
80 prolongedly that I fairly lost my temper, and, catch- 
ing up my spectacles’ case, I hit him a smart tap on 
the nose, und bade him hold his tongue while his elders 
were speaking. Then, leaving him to rub the insulted 
member most ruefully, I asked the doctor for an expla- 
nation of his rather enigmatical speech. 

“Why, faith!” he said, chuckling, “it’s easily ex- 
plained. It struck me that the ‘ belles’ of Courtrai were 
by far the most prominent objects in the town, for their 
hoops exceeded in dimensions, twice over, any I ever 
saw before or since. Striking objects they were too, I 
aasure you, as my shins could testify for many a day 
after. Well, and now for the ‘ bells.’ Sure, you know 


all about them yourself, Miss Crosby, since they kept 
you awake too. 


Bother them for bells! Of all the 








confounded nuisances I ever met, they Were the worst ! 
Night or day they never ceased their clatter—why, they 
were worse even than the noisy peal in Bruges—no 
wonder people should talk of them. The tongues of 
the famous Billingsgate fisherwomen are nothing com- 
pared with theirs. They fairly addled me; they gave 
me a headache by day, and rendered my night sleepless. 
So no wonder, between the strokes of hoops on my 
shins, and strokes of the bells ringing through my 
brain, that Courtrai should remind me chiefly of ‘ belles 
and bells.’ ” 

‘“* Hoops and rings,” added my brother-in-law, join- 
ing in the doctor’s hearty laugh; “ and faith, doctor, 
you have rung the changes on them this time to some 
purpose.” 

* And the gad-fly has a sting too,” muttered Alex- 
ander, the incorrigible. I could hold out no longer; 
the matter had become too ridiculous. SolI laughed as 
heartily as any at the worthy doctor’s witticisms, and 
still more at his undisguised enjoyment of the same. 
And I do relish a hearty laugh at times, and can see no 
reason why a good laugh should not be as wholesome for 
an old maid as for a young one. 

“ Well,” I said at last, “ you may laugh, but Conur- 
trai is a town full of objects of interest, rich in anti- 
quities, most quaint and curious in many respects.” 

* And, speaking of Courtrai, Aunt Fan,” said Geor- 
gina, “reminds me that you promised to tell us a story 
connected with it ; a ghost story, I think.” 

* About that old house you told us of, yon know, 
Auntie,” added Alexander; “the old house that was 
called the ‘ Maison Noire.’ ” 

And I have not forgotten my promise. I have 
written out a translation of the manuscript I told you 
of, and you can have the story now whenever you wish. 
“You know, Courtrai is Aunt Fan’s hobby, my boys,” 
I could not help adding. 

“Ha! So you heard that?” he cried, laughing. 
“ Well, Aunt Fan, you know listeners never hear good 
of themselves. But, suppose you tell us the story now; 
you can work away while you tell it.” 

“ Yes—the first part, my boys; but you forget that 
my manuscript is at home. Besides, you think only for 
yourself in making such a request. Some other even- 
ing you shall hear it.” 

Everyone uniting, however, in the wish to hear the 
promised tale, I settled the matter by inviting them all 
to drink tea with me on the following evening, when 
they should hear it from beginning toend. Next even- 
ing, therefore, I was prepared to fulfil my promise, and 
after tea, I related to my little circle of listeners the fol- 
lowing story :— 

The Couvent St. Nicolas is in the centre of the town 
of Courtrai, but the pensionnaires are not, for that 
reason, eternally cooped up within its precincts. Once 
a week, in my time, at least, weather permitting, we 
were accustomed to spend the day at a country-house 
belonging to thé convent, situated about a mile from 
the town. We used to leave the pensionnat after the 
primitive twelve o’clock dinner, and only return when 
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the shades of evening made us think of going home, 
‘“¢ pour nous coucher avec les poules,” as we used to say. 

Leaving the Rue St. Nicolas, wherein the convent 
stood, our way to the Porte de Ghent, by which we left 
the town, led us through the Esplanade. On our left 
we had a triangular piece of ground shaded by tall trees, 
beneath which the poorer children of the town used to 
congregate. On our right was the row of houses front- 
ing the Esplanade. From end to end these houses were 
very old, and of curious construction. That they had 
once upon a time, in their palmy days, been occupied by 
people of rank, was evident ; for over the doorways, or 
set high in the peaked gables, were coats of arms, now 
adorned with thick coats of coarse paint; the said arms 
being as nondescript and fantastic in form and design 
as the houses themselves—and that is saying enough 
forthem. Singular and attractive were those old houses 
to me, with their oddly-shaped chimneys, crowding and 
jostling each other in a decidedly quarrelsome way over 
the sharp roof-tops, and with pointed gables all agape 
with the smallest, ugliest, and most ingeniously dis- 
torted windows I ever beheld. 

Whatever may have been the rank of the original 
owners of these desirable residences, they had now sank 
so low as to serve as the dwelling-places of the poorer 
artisans and tradespeople of the town. Here, on a 
summer’s day, we used to see the women seated in every 
doorway, clad in the universal woollen petticoats, short 
jackets, and neat caps of their class. And with persons 
spotlessly clean, and the ménage in such order as only 
Flemish women can maintain, the worthy souls, comfort- 
ably seated on low chairs in their doorways, with their lace 
cushions on their knees, could conscientiously indulge in a 
little social gossip, carried on their own uncouth but 
dearly-cherished tongue. Most heartily did they enjoy 
it, to judge from the hideous clatter of tongues that assailed 
us as we entered the Esplanade. Clack, clack, clatter, 
clatter! I wonder has it ever occurred to linguists to 
trace a striking likeness between the sound of a number 
of Flemish voices set agoing, and that produced by the 
clappers used to frighten away birds ? 

The first house in this street, as you passed into it 
from the Rue St. Nicolas, was one far superior to the 
rest in appearance, while in point of antiquity it seemed 
hardly inferior. This, of itself, must have struck the 
passer-by, but the house was rendered still more remark- 
able by the air of gloom and neglect that overhung it. 
Nay, more astounding still in a neat Flemish towns, the 
windows were begrimed with dirt, and doorways and 
window-sills formed snug abiding-places for spiders, 
whose housekeeping arrangements were on a scale of the 
utmost liberality—a liberality even savouring of osten- 
tation. 

It was a high house, although divided only into two 
stories. The roof projected far beyond the first story, 
and this beyond the ground floor, roof and projections 
being supported by columns. ‘This ina great degree 
served to protect the building from the ravages of the 
weather, and possessed the additional advantages of 
affording a practical encouragement to the tribes of 





weavers and spinners that had established such flourish 
ing colonies in the windows and doorways. But what- 
ever may have been the advantages resulting from this 
mode of construction, it certainly had the effect of giving 
a most ghostly aspect to the house, owing, in a great 
measure, to the black and gloomy appearance of the 
deep sunken and overshadowed windows. 

Every thing about that dismal, dirty house, had a cer. 
tain characteristic of mystery and gloom. The very trees 
that lifted their heads over the roof were anything but 
cheerful objects. The heavy boughs that rose massive 
against the sky, never danced or swayed in the summer 
breeze, but bent and bowed sullenly, as if forced to do so 
when they would have preferred to stand still and mo- 
tionless: the dull, leaden-looking leaves never glistened 
or laughed in the glorious sunshine that turned all else 
to brightness and gladsomeness. On the fairest days of 
summer those ill-conditioned trees loomed there grim 
and dismal, casting their long black shadows over the 
deserted house, and reminding one involuntarily of the 
heavy plumes that nod so dolefully over the cold corpse 
within the hearse they surmount. 

Much as my curiosity had been aroused, an incident 
occurred to add to it considerably. One day as-we 
paused before the deserted house, there were unwonted 
signs of life about it. For the first and only time dur- 
ing my visits to the place, the great porte cochére stood 
open, affording a full view. not only ofa square hall 
within, leading into the court-yard or garden, but also 
of a second deserted house, very similar in construction 
to that without, but in a still more ruinous condition, 
The court-yard was spacious, and planted round with 
rows of tall poplars, but it was now a wilderness, 
wherein rank grass and weeds, and tangled plants and 
shrubs, choked up the stone basin in the centre, and 
flung their rampant and matted branches round the 
broken, weather-stained remains of statues and stone 
vases. 

At the end of this wilderness, fronting the street, was 
the second house, raised upon a terrace, of which the 
stone balustrade was almost entirely covered with dark 
crawling ivy, whose gnarled stems coiled in snaky 
black folds round every particle of stonework they could 
seize upon. The house itself, like the one without, was 
but two stories high, and was in like manner protected 
from the weather by a far-projecting roof. The windows 
were all shut up, and the walls were stained and be- 
grimed, and moss-grown. A vine that had once adorned 
the front, and festooned the gallery that ran round the 
house, now trailed its neglected branches upon the 
ground, grovelling amongst the dank grass and noisome 
weeds that throve there. A dreary, desolate spot it 
was, even on that glorions summer afternoon, and I 
was not sorry when we had passed out of sight. 

The funereal old poplars within the court-yard produced 
in me a sensation of chilliness I could not conquer. I 
used to look up at them as I passed, thinking that they 
sullenly preyed over the desolation on which they gazed. 
It appeared to me that they were there as guardians of 
some mystery over which they brooded, I conceived 
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they used to nod their grim heads at me gloomily, and 
that they kept saying in a triumphant, ill-natured, boast- 
ful way: “ We have it, and will hold it! It is our 
secret-—ours/ ours /” and then I used to nod at them 
again, and say: “Is it indeed—yours, yours/ I'll find 
it out, spite of all your holding. Mark my words, J’'ll 
find it out before I stop.” 

But I didn’t, for all that, at least not that time. I 
had begun, as was most natural, by asking all my school- 
fellows if they could tell me anything of the desolate old 
house on the Esplanade, but one and all declared their 
profound ignorance, Then I went to the different mis- 
tresses, and cross-questioned them, but with no better 
success, Then I turned to the lay sisters, the servants, 
the very labourers at the country-house, but all to no 
purpose. I was forced to own myself foiled. And 
whenever I passed those spiteful old trees, they were 
sure to cry, “ We have it, and will hold it! It is owr 
secret-—ours, ours /” until I could hardly bear to pass at 
all, And then they used to wag their heads in sullen 
triumph, and scoff at me as I went by, in a manner that 
was most aggravating to my feelings. But to the very 
last-I said, “‘ Never mind, [ll find it out yet!” For all 
that I finished my time at school, and left Courtrai to 
return home, without learning anything about it. 

Nothwithstanding the frequency of my visits to 
Courtrai, it is only within the last year I have attained a 
satisfactory and complete triumph over my old enemies, the 
secret-holding poplars. Indeed it was only during my 
last visit that I arrived at the knowledge that enabled 
me, in my turn, to wag my head scoffingly. When I 
received an invitation last summer from my old friend, 
Clara von Couzen, (who had lately established herself 
as “dame en chambre” in the dear old convent,) 
to spend a month with her, you all know how glad 
I was to accept her invitation. Beside the great plea- 
sure of seeing my old friend again, and spending 
some time with her, I had to look forward to the 
additional enjoyment of our réunion within the walls of 
the Pensionnat where our friendship began, And cer- 
tainly I did not lose much time in preparations. I was 
with her almost as soon as my answer to her letter. 
Unlike too many school friendships, ours had lasted 
through all the changes of years, through all the cares and 
disappointments that fall to everyone’s lot in this life. 
We had much to talk over, and much fo tell, and we 
were both heartily glad to have for “‘trysting place,” 
the old convent of St. Nicolas. 

How my heart jumped when I found myself once 
More within the dominion of the colossal ‘‘ Broeren- 
Torren,” that, like hoary genii, keep watch and ward 
over the ancient town of Courtrai! How I welcomed 
the well-rememBered voices of the sweet carillon—(here 
I could not, for the life of me, restrain a contemptuous 
glance at the tasteless stigmatizer of the bells)—chim- 
ing almost continuously from the venerable steeple of 
St. Martin, and ringing out a cheery greeting to one 
who loved them so much. Arrived at the Grand Porte 
of the Convent, I was almost out of my wits with joy. 
T looked up and bestowed a nod and smile of recogni- 





tion on the benevolent St. Nicolas, who, in pontifical 
robes, mitre, crosier, and all, daily and hourly presides 
over the ablutions of three chubby urchins in a tub, 
whose infant minds he recreates in playing with them 
a sort of “‘ bob-cherry” game, by holding suspended over 
their heads a large golden apple. Some other time I 
may treat the children to an account of the “ Féte de 
St. Nicolas,” with the legend this unique sort of group- 
ing is intended to hand down to the pious wonder of a 
simple-minded posterity of juvenile Belgians. 

You may readily conceive what a pleasure it was to 
me to spend some time in the abode of my girlhood. 
The good nuns there are a long-lived community, for 
out of all those I had known when I first entered as 
pensionnaire, long enough ago, I only missed one on my 
return now. I could almost forget the years that had 
elapsed, and imagine myself young again. Ha! that 
seems to amuse you little bodies there; but, I assure 
you, I was once as young as any of you! 

Of course, Clara and I paid an early visit to the 
country-house I have spoken of, and, of course, we 
passed the Esplanade on our way. ‘There stood the old 
house, if possible, dirtier, and blacker, and more dismal 
than ever. And there were still those aggravating pop- 
lars, with their eternal burden of “ We have it and will 
hold it! It is our secret-—ours, ours/” And, for the 
hundredth time or so, J nodded back my defiance of — 
“ Wait! J’ll find you out yet!” But, sooth to say, I 
was sadly puzzied to know by what means I should suc- 
ceed in coming at the famous secret of the surly old 
trees. 

I was still pondering over the matter when my com- 
panion, as if in answer to my thoughts, asked me if [ 
remembered how anxious I used to be to find out some 
story that I said must be connected with the old house 
we had just passed. I replied that I remembered it 
well, and that I was just thinking of it; that I was 
still convinced there must be some mystery to discover, 
and that I was as anxious as ever to search it out. 

“Tn that case,” said my friend, “ you will soon have 
aa opportunity of satisfying yourself as to the existence 
or non-existence of anything of the kind. I have be- 
come very intimate with the present owner of that house, 
who is a Béguine here, and I have promised that you 
and I should lunch with her to-morrow.” 

So pleased was I at the prospect that I looked back 
at the old poplars and cried, “ There / I toid you!” 
most triumphantly and gleefully. And though they did 
their best to frown me down, I maintained my position 
most satisfactorily. 

To one of the quaint, little, Dutch-gabled houses in 
the square of the Béguinage it was that we went to 
visit on the following day. This first visit led to others, 
and, before I left the town, Mademoiselle Camille Her- 
mann and I had become great friends. We were as 
different as two women could possibly be. The Bé- 
guine was grave and reserved, and of a melancholy cast, 
that threw its shade on every thing she said or did ; her 
very smile was unutterably sad. And I? Well, I be- 
lieve I need hardly mention, that Frances Crosby is 
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neither grave, reserved, nor much given to sadness, 
Nevertheless, as I said before, we became very good 
friends ; so much so, that on my venturing, after a time, 
to express a wish to learn something of the old house on 
the Esplanade, its owner was so kind as to write out 
for me the following narrative. And that this was no 
light favour, must be evident to any one who reads it. 
This narrative it is which I am about to read for you, 
and you will remember that it is the story of the old 
lady herself ; an exact translation from her manuscript : 


THE BEGUINE’S STORY. 


“T had one sister, Estelle, gentle as a lamb, merry 
as a little bird, beauteous as an angel. A face truly 
angelic was hers, with its soft, white skin, rose-leaf 
cheeks, large, sweet-looking blue eyes, and long, float- 
ing, golden curls framing it in. A sweet child was our 
beautiful Estelle, so mignonne, so spirituelle, so lov- 
ing. My sister, my little sister, why didst thou ever 
leave me ? 

“We were always together, Estelle and I. I 
never forgot my mother’s sweet, pale face, and mourn- 
ful gaze, when on her death-bed, long, long ago as it 
seemed, she had bidden us love one another ever, and 
had charged me, as the elder, to be a second mother to 
poor little Estelle. And I kept the pledge then made 
well and faithfully; did I not, thou dear one, now, I 
trust, in heaven with her to whom I gave it? 

“ Our father, a wealthy merchant, was but little with 
us, but we were never lonely while we had each other. 
Estelle was a strange child in some ways. She used, at 
times, to sit for hours, building castles in the air, in- 
dulging in all kinds of romantic fancies, That washer 
nature, and people cannot change their natures. But 
after a time, even her nightly dreams became imbued 
with a certain tinge of the romance that pervaded her 
being. 

** Without any apparent suggestive cause for such 
dreams, they began to run, almost nightly, on an old 
house belonging to my father, which for years had been 
uninhabited, owing to its gloomy and old-fashioned con- 
struction. It had been built by some Spaniard, who 
afterwards married into our family, and from whom we 
were, on the paternal side, descended. My sister had, 
perhaps, found something romantic in this very vague 
story, and in this way her imagination may have become 
excited ; but farther than this there was no apparent 
reason why, for three months of her life, all her dreams 
should be in connection with this gloomy old house. 

** This was the more curious, inasmuch as we had nei- 
ther of us ever been in the house, and from the street 
we could only see the maison du conciérge, originally 
occupied by the domestics, the family occupying a house 
divided from the street by the outer building, and by 
a large court-yard or garden. This much we had heard 
from my father, when on one occasion he happened to 
speak of his worthless property on the Esplanade, which 
he depaired of ever turning to account. 

_ “ But in her sleep Estelle nightly visited the old place, 








traversed the pg aes all the rooms, ade went 
through various adventures connected with it. After 
the first night, the appearance of the house never varied 
in the least, and from Estelle’s descriptions I had goo, 
learned the interior arrangements, as she saw them, | 
was quite a subject of amusement to us at the time, 
One day the fancy occurred to Estelle that she would 
really enter and examine the scene of her dreams, 
She wanted to see, she said, how far her nightly visions 
might be depended on. So we got the keys from our 
father, ax 1 set out on our visit, attended by an old 


servant, 
(TO BE CONCLUDED LN OUR NEX!.) 


THE MYSTERIOUS WOOER: 
A LEGEND OF THE LAKE OF BEALATHA, 


Beavatua’s Lake is a fair sheet of limpid water, in the 
west of Clare, within a few furlongs of the fierce 
Atlantic, whose foamy waves at springtide, when im- 
pelled by furious sou’-western storms, almost wash over 
the intervening level, and mingle with the crystal flood 
of fresh water. There is not in the scenery of the lake 
a great deal to attract the attention of the admirer of 
the picturesque. It has beauties, indeed, but they are 
tame and homely; aud not many, accordingly, of the 
summer-season sojourners at the beautiful neighbouring 
watering-village of Kilkee, svho visit the wild scenery of 
Moher’s towering cliffs, turn aside from the high road to 
see and admire the placid lake of Bealatha. If, how- 
ever, they knew the strange legend connected with that 
sea in miniature, very many of them-would be sure to 
approach its sloping shores, and take a pleasant sail 
upon its glassy surface; and satisfied that the reverse 
of disappointment would be the result of half an hour 
so passed, we will run the risk of offering the induce- 
ment, by relating the eventful tale in the pages of this 
MaGazine, 

The lake is centurieS old; but tradition carries us 
back to the date of its origin. Ages ago the waters 
that now cover a surface of many broad acres, were 
confined beneath the earth, with only a limited outlet 
for their swelling volume, That orifice was a well that 
supplied the wants of a stately mansion, pleasantly 
situated on the side of a gentle eminence. And the 
lord of the mansion was a chief of substance and of 
mark, who mustered fifty battle-axes at the call of his 
feudal superior, for his own defence, or for aggression 
upon an obnoxious neighbour, as circumstances might 
have directed. Cathal Mor was rich in corn and kine; 
proud of his old and noble descent, and pleased in the 
possession of three fair daughters, who promised to 
transmit his line through the noblest i in the land, for the 
fame of their beauty went abroad, far and wide, and 
princes paid court to and wooed them. But Cathal 
Mor na Traigh (of the Strand) was not at all well at 
ease. His spirits were often depressed, and his brow was 
overcast with a cloud of gleom, which those who were, 
or affected to be, in his confidence attributed to the want 
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of a male heir to inherit his revenues and transmit to pos- 
terity his ancient name, as well as to an imputed pre- 
sentiment that he was destined to be the last survivor 
of his ancient race. Be that, however, as it may, 
Cathal desired, with extreme ardour, the marriage of 
his daughters, though the eldest of the three had 
scarcely completed the eighteenth year of her age, and 
the youngest had numbered only fifteen summers ; but 
though Noula, the firstborn, might mate her with the son 
of her sire’s feudal lord, who held sway from the ocean to 
the Shannon, and eastward to the Callan range of 
mountains, the chieftain’s son was not the man of her 
choice. She had, even at eighteen, fixed her affections 
firmly elsewhere, but this was not known to her father. 
When pressed to receive the addresses of the young 
lord of Corcumroe, she pleaded her youth, and an 
alleged promise made to her mother on her dying day, 
not to marry till she had entered her nineteenth spring, 
as reasons sufficient to defer receiving the suit of the 
noble young lover; and Cathal, having revered the 
memory of his young wife, who had died in the fifth 
year of their marriage, respected the injunction of the 
mother, even though he may have doubted the sincerity 
of the other excuse. He accordingly affected to be 
content with the promise of Noula, that before her 
twentieth year she would bestow her affections and her 
hand on the man of his choosing ; and forbore, thence- 
forward, to press her upon the subject. 

But Noula’s affections had been, as we have said, 
already cordially bestowed upon another, and, notwith- 
standing her solemn promise to her father, she had 
firmly resolved to bestow her hand also where she had 
given her heart. And, sooth to say, the heart of 
Noula was a malign gift, of sinister effect ; for though 
pervious to love, it was cold and callous ; and wild am- 
bition had a greater share in securing her regards than 
the love which she professed for the object of her at- 
tachment. Noula was pre-eminently beautiful, but her 
beauty was of a severe cast, and of a stern order. She 
was tall and well formed, had raven hair, and dark eyes 
of piercing brilliancy ; but tradition, which is often a 
tolerably faithful chronicler, has transmitted down to 
us the significant fact that her suitors were influenced 
more by the ambition of winning so famous and froward 
a fair one, than by the mild influences of sincere and 
legitimate love. Bulwer Lytton’s description of Lucretia 
appears to apply with peculiar appropriateness to the 
eldest daughter of Cathal na Traigh, who whilst pro- 
fessing to respect her father’s plans for disposing of her 
in marriage, secretly contemned the brilliant destiny to 
which he would elevate her, and revelled in the delu- 
sive belief that she had herself selected a far more 
enviable one. Her reason for indulging in this fatal 
delusion was thus established : 

' Her seventeenth birthday was a glorious one in the 
end of May, and the fair morning of that important 
anniversary found her at an early hour enjoying the 
gentle breezes that blew over the wide Atlantic, upon 
the cliff that towered aloft from the rugged beach a 
short distance to the rear of her father’s mansion. She 











was accompanied by her sisters and a couple of their 
maids, some few years their senior; but being staid 
and thoughtful beyond her years, she suffered her com- 
panions to wander away from her side over the smooth, 
springy turf of the cliff, to a considerable distance, 
where they became hidden from her view by the undu- 
lations of the ground. Seating herself upon the smooth 
sward, she found in the wide expanse of green ocean 
before her very little to interrupt the even current of her 
thoughts, which had then no definite object. The easy 
sweep of the seagull, or the croak of the raven, or the 
lulling sound of the wavelets—for waves then there 
were none—falling lazily upon the beach, had nothing . 
of interest for one familiar from infancy with a scene 
that might attract and gratify those less intimate with 
its peculiar charms; and Noula was about resuming 
her saunter in the direction of her companions, when inde- 
scribable astonishment, intermingled with some degree of 
alarm and unwonted delight, chained her to the spot. 
These various and somewhat contradictory sensations 
were occasioned by hearing, as if from beneath the 
ground at her very feet, a voice attuned to song —a voice 
of surpassing sweetness; so far more melodious than 
anything she had ever heard before, that, even though 
she was what in our day would be called a strong- 
minded woman, she half doubted its being human, and 
felt for a time inclined to attribute it to some syren of 
the deep, basking upon the rocks beneath her in the 
morning sun. She had risen more than once to satisfy 
herself regarding the character of the divine vocalist, 
by glancing over the brow of the cliff, from whence 
after a while she knew the voice proceeded, but the 
fear of interrupting the enchanting melody held her 
back, and it was not till the song had ceased that she 
gave way to her curiosity. And how strangely was 
that strong feminine feeling gratified! Meeting her 
anxious gaze, as she looked over the sloping precipice, 
were a pair of eyes of almost celestial lustre. Their hue was 
that of a sky seldom witnessed in our clime ; and they be- 
longed to a youth of a beauty of form and features so 
rare, that Noula had not conceived, much less-ever seen, 
anything to compare to it. She had known youths of 
noble presence, of graceful mien, and manly prowess in 
profusion ; but a youth of such charms of person and 
voice as stood before her, like the creation of a pleasant 
dream, she had never beheld, nor could she have be- 
lieved that there dwelt on earth so perfect a mortal. 
The words of the song which the stranger had 
chanted were in a tongue which Noula did not under- 
stand, but he at once relieved her of all doubt as to the 
possibility of holding converse with him by addressing 
her courteously and gracefully in her own language. 
He marked her agitation, apologized for being its in- 
involuntary cause, and hastened to gratify her curiosity 
regarding him by informing her that he was of a land 
and a race different from her own; that circumstances, 
which it would then take too long to explain, had 
brought him to these shores, and that the length of his 
sojourn in the island depended upon other circumstances 
upon which it was not necessary then to enter. He 
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added—for flattery is as old as our race, having had a 
share in producing the troubles of mortality—that cir- 
cumstances had indeed been propitious, since they had 
procured for him the present interview, which was as 
agreeable as it was unexpected, and expressed a hope 
that they would continue benign (which they should 
were she to aid in shaping them) and enable him to im- 
prove the acquaintance, let him hope, so happily formed 
on that auspicious morning. 

Noula was fascinated by the voice, manner, and 
aspect of the stranger, who paid her these courtly com- 
pliments; but she was very proud, and she resolved 
upon showing the enchanting youth that mere advan- 
tages of person, apart from birth and position, would 
not tempt her from the path of duty, which her race had 
followed from generation to generation for many ages 
past. ‘I am,” she said, “a daughter of a noble house 
of this land; yonder is my father’s mansion, and its 
hospitalities are cheerfully at the service of wayfarers 
of every rank, whilst those of knightly degree are ever 
welcome to the board of its lord. I may not hold fur- 
ther converse, with propriety, with a stranger, without 
my father’s privity. My sisters and our maids are at 
hand, and it is now time that I should rejoin them ;” 
and she was about to tear herself from the spot, when 
the stranger’s enchanting tones fell agzin upon her ear, 
rendering it almost an impossibility for her to force 
herself away. 

“ Lady,” he said, “let me enjoy your attention fora 
few moments longer. I know your condition and the 
ancient fame of your line. I am also aware of the free 
hospitality of your father’s house, but for the present I 
cannot openly court the acquaintance I am so desirous 
of forming, by at once partaking of it. Circum- 
stances, however, may change so as to facilitate my re- 
ception by Cathal Mor na Traigh ; and, in the mean- 
time, may I hope that here, in open day, and almost 
within earshot of your own people, I may expect an 
occasional repetition of the pleasure this unexpected in- 
terview has afforded me? I know,” he added, on ob- 
serving her hesitation, ‘* that I prefer this request under 
a disadvantage, whilst refusing to disclose my name 
and rank ;. but believe me, lady, that both are such as 
do not forbid free intercourse with those of your station. 
Accept, then, this assurance as an excuse for granting 
me a few repetitions of this meeting.” 

Noula, on hearing the approach of her sisters, retired 
without having either promised or refused compliance ; 
but she retired with a flushed cheek and palpitating 
heart, and had much ado to conceal from her companions 
the violence of her agitation. To avoid meeting the 
enchanting stranger was out of the question; but was 
there not danger in the half-stolen interviews he pro- 
posed? Why did he conceal his name and rank, and 
what brought one of his pretensions and noble bearing 
to wander, almost to skulk, amongst the rocks of the 
remote coast bounding her father’s domain? These 


were questions with which she tormented herself, but 
of which she could afford no satisfactory solution; and 
on retiring to rest on the eve of the day following, she 





had all but vowed not to see the stranger alone any 
more. But her dreams were of the youth, and his me. 
lodious voice rung in her ears during the hours of her 
uneasy slumber; and on rising on the morrow at an early 
hour from her troubled repose, she felt herself governed 
by an irresistible desire to see and know more of the 
mysterious stranger. 

And see him she did, again and again, and each in. 
terview took place nearly at the spot on the brow of the 
cliff on which the ravishing apparition first met her 
astonished gaze; but in vain did she seek to discover 
who the stranger was, or whence. he came. He 
easily parried her questions on these points by mys- 
terious hints of proud lineage and lofty state, by 
which he inflamed the ambition of the aspiring maid 
as much as his superhuman personal charms attracted 
her love. And so she sated her eyes by gazing upon 
his godlike face and perfect form; and her ears drunk 
in the melody of his voice ; and she hurried to meet him 
morning after morning, resolving constantly that each 
interview should be the last; but she continued daily 
trampling every such resolution under foot, and gra- 
dually losing her scruples about the impropriety of her 
stolen meetings with him, in the hope that fate had de- 
creed that she was to share with him state and power, 
for she believed him more than his vague hints implied. 
And she looked with sovereign contempt upon the 
suitor of her father’s choice, alliance with whom would 
render her an object of envy with many a maid of the 
royal blood of Heber the Fair or Heremon. She had 
heard of regions farther north than her own, inhabited 
by a fair, hardy, adventurous race, who roved over the . 
seas, and made spoil of chattels upon land and water; 
and her fancy found in her mysterious lover a prince of 
this daring, aggressive race ; and to reign at once queen 
of his affections and his realm was an aim worthy of 
the soaring pride of Noula; and she cherished the de- 
sire of accomplishing this aim, with a tenacity of pur- 
pose in perfect keeping with her wayward nature. She 
asked not how the stranger had found suitable accom- 
modation upon a rugged coast, which afforded none for 
miles upon miles save her father’s mansion. She con- 
tented herself on this head with the belief that he was 
under the special protection of the gods of his country, 
or that his prow lay concealed in some neighbouring 
creek ; and she forbore to press his visiting her home, 
fearing that the less severe and more loveable beauty of 
her sisters might shake his constancy to herself—for 
even when the race of man was thousands of years 
younger than now, the human heart was fickle, and 
selfishness was one of its most predominant instincts. 

There was high revel in the halls of Teach na Traigh, 
and men of name, and worth, and substance were the 
guests of the hospitable Cathal Mor ; and the chieftain’s 
daughters, Maev and Slaine, were surrounded by num- 
bers of the ladies of the land, and enjoying the respectful 
regards of the noble youths of the assembly. And well 
did the subdued loveliness of the youthful maidens 
merit the marked and rival attentions lavished upon 
them to the envy of no inconsiderable number of the 
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ladies of all ages ; for even then there were managing, 
intrigueing, matchmaking mothers, as well as daughters, 
who, when verging on twenty-one, wondered why the 
men did not propose. But Noula was absent from the 
festival, and to the enquiries as to the cause, the reply 
that it was her turn to guard “Thobar an Bheoir” 
proved all-sufficient in accounting for her absence, even 
on such an interesting occasion. Every one there and 
then knew the nature of this duty ; but as it is possible 
that but few, if any, of the readers of this history of 
the lake may have ever heard anything about it, it is 
only right to offer a few words regarding it, by way of 
explanation. 

Ages preceding the remote period to which this nar- 
rative refers, a wanderer, footsore, travel-stained, and 
weary to sickness, with feeble step, and tattered gar- 
ments, sought food and rest at more than one house 
in the district—then flourishing and fertile—known now 
as the bleak and barren portion of the Barony of Bur- 
ren: but he sought relief in vain, for the virtue of 
hospitality was in its infancy in those days, and it was 
along time in coming to the fulness of perfection of 
ours. But the wayfarer tottered on; and on the ap- 
proach of evening he sought refuge in an outhouse 
of a farm homestead, from which homestead he had 
been rudely repulsed, as from more pretentious re- 
sidences. Under the cheerless roof of the barn he 
found, to his apparent surprise, a man, a wanderer like 
himself, but whose condition was still more deplorable ; 
as, in addition to being weary from long travelling, he 
was wounded also, having fought valiantly in a war 
recently concluded between the kingdoms of Connaught 
and Leinster. The first occupant of the hut welcomed 
the new comer to share his couch of heather, and his 
fare of coarse bread and stale beer, which was all that 
he had to offer, unless the stranger chose to accompany 
him to his home, where he intimated he could treat bim 
more suitably to his hapless condition, and his own in- 
clination, notwithstanding the sad predicament in which, 
by the hazard of war, he was then placed. The new- 
comer accepted of the present relief, and partook cheer- 
fully of the simple fare; after which he stretched his 
stiffened limbs by the side of his friendly host upon the 
fresh heather, where he passed a tranquil night; and 
the repose of some hours restored his wonted strength ; 
for on the morrow he appeared quite a new man, alto- 
gether different from the feeble wanderer of the prece- 
ding night. The young, generous soldier would have 
questioned him, but he dexterously evaded all questions. 
He expressed gratitude warmly for the timely aid he 
had received; and turning towards the east, from 
whence his course had led over night, he, with a vehe- 
ment solemnity that awed his host, implored a blight 
upon the district that had spurned his craving; and 
barren, and blighted, and wild it is to this day, as any 
one may see whose business or pleasure leads him to 
visit the locality. ‘ As for you, fair youth,” he said, 
turning to the young, wounded warrior, “ who have 
sown in this place the seeds of a virtue that will flourish 
and bear abundance of good fruit throughout this land ; 
VOL. III, 





I have a blessing ‘destined to prove beneficial to your 
race from generation to generation. Take this staff, 
and lean upon it with confidence, for it is a prop that 
will prove of more relief to your wounds than the 
mildest balsam. Arrived at home you will wed a 
maiden of worth and wealth, of gentle blood, and great 
beauty. Your crops and your pastures, and those of 


_your descendants, will flourish beyond comparison with 


those of your neighbours, or theirs. But the home of 
your fathers, and the mansion of your destined bride, 
are old; and you will build a new one half-a-day’s 
journey due north of an altar of sacrifice. And when 
your new home is completed, you will build a cave of 
cyclopean strength, but elegant interior, whose dimen- 
sions will be five arms’ length in every direction; and 
in the cave you will place this casket [producing a small 
metal one of simple make] which will prove the talis- 
man of your prosperity, and of the well-being of your 
line from age to age ; and on the day that you come to 
inhabit your new home, you will strike this staff into 
the ground at the root of a stunted ash, and the orifice 
will spread and sink into breadth and depth ; and from 
the well thus formed will flow for ever liquor that would 
defy the magic skill of the Thuatha de Danans to distil 
beverage to rival it, from the blooming heather ;* and 
your name will become honoured by the good and 
dreaded by the wicked in the land of your kindred. 
But,” he continued more impressively, ‘ such blessings 
as these are not retained, even when conferred as the 
reward of bravery and virtue, without some risks and 
hazards, though fortunately in your case they are not 
severe nor many. On the anniversary of this day some 
member of your race must keep watch from tlie portal 
of the cave over the magic well, from the hour of sun- 
down till the dawn of the morrow; and no woman may 
enter the cave or cast cye upon the casket upon any 
account. Non-compliance with these simple conditions 
would be truly disastrous.” , 

With this warning the stranger left the hut, and soon 
vanished from view beyond a neighbouring bill. 

The soldier, too, went on his way, and made good 
progress with the aid of his staff, from which he derived 
supernatural support ; and he pondered upon the words 
of the stranger ; and any doubts of their good faith that 
may have crossed his mind vanished on finding with 
what vigour and absence of fatigue he travelled on his 
journey, after receiving the gift of his last night’s com- 
panion. And he made his way to his home beyond an 
arm of the Shannon, where he was received with joy 
and great honour, for the fame of his exploits in the 
late campaign had preceded him; and because of his 
gallantry they called him Felim Trean (the Intrepid). 
And the words of his mysterious guest in the hut in 
Burren came to pass. He married in due course, a fair 
and virtuous heiress, who brought him the rich lordship 
of Corca-Baiscinn. And on going half-a-day’s journey, 
due north, from an altar of sacrifice, he came to a pleas- 


* Tradition has it, that the heather in-the good old times 
yielded liquor of the finest quality. to the distilling process 
of the period. 
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ing site for a princely residence, which he erected in 
good time. And he hewed out of the living rock a 
cave of the prescribed dimensions, in which to place 
the priceless talisman, which he had in the meantime 
strictly concealed from female eye. And on striking 
the gifted staff into the ground at the root of a stunted 
ash hard by the cave, a well revealed itself instan- 
taneously, and there flowed from the well a sparkling 
fluid more grateful to the palate than the fabled nectar 
of the gods. And Fortune continued to shower her 
favours upon the line of Felim, and its sons and its 
daughters contracted alliances with the daughters and 
the sons of the princes of the land. And Cathal Mor 
was now the lineal representative of this favoured race. 

And now the reader knows as much of the cause of 
Noula’s absence from the feast as the guests of Felim ; 
but she was not guardian by lot, which was the usual 
mode of selection, ou the night of the revel, but from 
her own choice, on the pretence that she would not de- 
prive either of her sisters of the pleasures of the occa- 
sion. 

The merriment and the joy, however, were not 
general on that night. There was an air of constraint 
about the manner of the chief, as if, in deference to his 
guests, he affected the pleasure and the happiness he 
was far from feeling. And the teller of pleasant tales 
was silent; and no note of melody issued from the in- 
strument of the producer of sweet sounds; and the 
song of the bard was hushed; and the druid shunned 
the converse of the old and the young, and half hid 
himself in a nook of the wide hall from the general 
view. And as the hours passed away the oppression 
of spirits, and the sinking of hearts, appeared to have 
become contagious, for the wildest of the revellers be- 
came heart-heavy and thoughtful, and the loudest 
mirth merged by degrees into moody silence, and every 
face wore an expression of gloom. 

The chief made an effort to rally the sunken spirits of 
his guests, but his appeal to his teller of merry tales only 
produced a romance of disaster and dread ; and the bard 
would sing no enlivening theme; and the notes of the 
producer of sweet sounds more resembled a funeral chant 
than those suited to a festival. And Cathal felt dis- 
couraged and displeased; and as a last resource, he 
appealed to the druid. And the priest of the pagan 
faith replied: “I have been, O chief! deep in the 
study of the web of fate, but the science of the seer is 
unequal to the task of unravelling its perplexing intri- 
cacies. The warp is straight and strong, and has a 
definable term, like the career and the end of a virtuous 
race ; but the woof appears shadowy and impalpable, 
nor I do believe the far-seeing sage of fame, Mor Eolus 
himself, could see his way through its hazy mazes. 
But for my part, my beloved lord, I would construe the 
oracle thus: The male line of Felim Trean will termi- 
nate—ah! that it should be so—with the illustrious 
Cathal Mor; and the fair daughters of his house will 
perpetuate his race through other channels of worth 
and purity. In this way may the texture of the future 
blended with the past be clearly made out.” 





“ And in that, oh priest!” exclaimed Cathal Mor, 
“there is nothing to repine at. I have long looked 
upon myself as the last male representative of my race, 
and prided me in the suitors of note and worth who 
have sought my daughters in wedlock.” And the 
guests cheered up once more, and the revel was about 
recommencing, when, as we shall see, it was terrifically 
interrupted. 

Meantime Noula kept strict and faithful vigil. But 
she thought of the mysterious and enchanting stranger, 
whom she had not seen now for some days, and who 
she feared might have taken his departure for his native 
realm. And this thought saddened her heart, and 
her spirits grew depressed, and she began to regret her 
absence from the hall, when, at the witching mid hour 
of the night, she heard, almost at her very ear, that 
vocal melody whose magic sweetness had entranced her 
very soul on the brow of the cliff. And she became 
filled with joy as she listened to the voice of her mys- 
terious lover. But where could he be? She could not. 
see him, yet every place around was exposed to her 
view, and the moon shone full and clear. On recover. 
ing from her astonishment at his mysterious proximity, 
she turned to the cave, and felt satisfied that the voice 
proceeded from the vault. But how could the stranger 
have entered that place, the secret of whose opening 
no mortal knew save her father? Alarm again seized 
her, and even the voice of the youth would scarcely 
have withheld her from flight, if to its influence had not 
been superadded her sense of the great duty which she 
had voluntarily undertaken to discharge. And while she 
was perplexed between love, admiration, doubt, fear, 
and hope—for each of these possessed her in turn—the 
adamantine door of the vault gave way, and the youth 
stood upon the threshold, more beautiful in the light of 
the moon, and in the reflection of a rosy glow of sub- 
dued light that pervaded the cavern, than he had ever 
appeared to her before. Noula reflected upon the 
secrets of the vault, and nearly every other feeling was 
immediately lost in her fears, for the safety of her 
family depended that night upon her faith and her for- 
titude. The sons and daughters of her race had for 
centuries discharged the trust of that vigil, and would 
she, the proudest of them all, fail in fulfilling the re- 
sponsible duty? No! And her resolution to stand at 
her post was confirmed on beholding, by the light in the 
cave, inscribed upon the opposite wall in the Ogham 
character, words to this effect :— 

“ Obedience strict to the injunction of fate 
Will give to the race of Felim Trean prosperity, 
To him and to his most remote posterity: 
Will belong much honour, and wealth, and state. 
But watch well the flow of the magic tide— 
Let not woman’s eye the casket behold, 
Lest the race of Felim fall in its pride, 
And the stranger’s gift be too dearly sold ; 
The Son of the Air may not meet with the Daughter 
Of Earth, save for havoc by fire and by water.” 

The stranger spoke in a tone of melancholy. “ Lady, 
you have formed a resolution to abide by your duty, 
which is good; but duty to-wight*Yequires from you 
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astrength and firmness of resolve which it is given to 
few mortals to possess. I am that stranger whom your 
soldier forefather relieved, as you have heard, in the 
lowly hut by the wayside, and who rewarded him and 
his race With rich gifts, which you are destined to per- 
petuate to the end of time, or to annihilate for ever this 
very night. Though under a ban of our gods, which 
cannot be removed except by mortal aid, I have not 
been deprived of the power of winning such aid by 
benefiting mortals. I have rewarded many in all parts 
of the world, but have been always disappointed in re- 
ceiving the return that would set me free to associate 
again for a space with man, during which I would pro- 
pitiate the gods, and share in the beatitude of the just 
in immortality.” 

He ceased, and Noula hastened to ask what mortal 
could do to relieve him, stating that for her part, had 
she the power, nothing he could impose, consistent 
with the honour of her name, would deter her from aiding 
him. And he answered her: “The process of relief is 
simple, involving no dishonour; and requiring nothing 
but devotion and nerve to go through with it success- 
fully. It is nothing more than that a beautiful maiden 
should apply her lip to this brow, and kiss from off it 
the impress of fate ;” and uncovering his head he pointed 
to a dark stain upon his brow, and Noula was about to 
spring forward to wipe it out with her lips, when, 
horror of horrors! instead of the youth that had 
charmed her by the superhuman graces of his person, 
there stood before her a monster of such hideous aspect, 
of such inconceivable repulsiveness, as made her recoil 
several paces in terror and overpowering disgust. There 
was not @ trace left of the beautiful youth. The fated 
mark was on the monster’s brow ; but instead of a slight 
stain it glowed as if it opened into a furnace; and 
around it crawled horrible worms of living flame, which 
extended their indolent march over the entire person of 
the terrific object, that bore the barest outline of the 
human form. And a voice, terrific in its tone, as if pro- 
duced by a clashing of the elements, cried to the horror- 
stricken maiden, ‘“ Your lips, your lips to the spot, and 
I am saved ; the safety of your house depends upon the 
sacrifice !” but the voice drove her farther and farther 
as it spoke from the object of her loathing; and she 
would have closed her eyes and her ears, but could not 
control the sense of sight or hearing. ‘‘ Courage !” 
cried the horrible thing in a no less horrible tone; but 
Noula had only courage to express her disgust, and to 
denounce, as a hideous and malign impostor, the ten 
thousand times worse than brute form that appealed 
to her for relief. And the monster said, in a tone less 
dreadful than that in which his other words were 
spoken, “I would have it otherwise,” and vanished 
from her view, leaving the fair youth in the place where 
he had stood; and the youth said to her: “ Lady, the 
form was not of my creation. Now place thy lips upon 
the mark of doom.” And Noula joyfully complied ; 
but her lips had scarcely touched the youth, when he 
vanished through the ground, and the warning inscrip- 
tion in the cave came out in full relief in letters of fire; 





and the casket upon which her eye fell now for the first 
time began to expand into large dimensions; and the 
monster, stepping out of it, appeared once more before 
her in all his revolting hideousness, and repeating, “I 
would have it otherwise,” vanished in a flame through 
the vault, which he rent asunder, and the walls of 
which glowed as glows red-hot iron ; and the waters 
of the well flowed in torrents from its mouth; and 
when Noula sought to cool with them her burning lips, 
she found them horribly bitter to the palate ; and though 
suffering agony beyond mortal endurance, she flew to 
warn her father of the danger that menaced him and 
his guests ; but on approaching the mansion she saw it 
was in flames, and the guests were flying about in the 
most dreadful alarm and confusion , and to add to their 
horror they heard the sound of the rushing waters, and 
saw the angry flood threatening to annihilate them in 
its tempestuous flow, and every one fled from the ap- 
proach of the flood; and a few who had fleet horses 
made their escape to the uplands, but many perished in 
the waters; and on the morrow of that fatal night a 
broad Jake spread its volume of dark waters over the 
deep valley, and the mansion of Cathal Mor was hidden 
fathoms beneath its waves, where, like the round towers 
of other days ’neath the waters of Lough Neagh, they 
may be seen in very dry seasons at the present day ! 

But the spirit of Noula continued to haunt the banks 
and the neighbourhood of the lake, and woe to the way- 
farer whose fault or ill-fortune led him to traverse the 
range of her evil dominion after the hour of rest with 
the peaceful world. The hapless mortal—so runs the 
legend—upon whose brow that unquiet spirit set its 
burning lips, was doomed to death by slow tortures of 
the most agonising character; and so the benighted 
peasant whose way lay by the Lake of Bealatha, took 
good care to make a long detour from the fatal high- 
way, or, neglecting such precaution, fell the victim of 
his foolhardy temerity. 

Centuries rolled away, and the mysterious donor of 
the gift to the ancestor of Cathal Mor, bestowed his 
favours in the course of ages upon other objects of 
merit, but was ever disappointed when he came to de- 
mand the sacrifice, the refusal of which by Noula 
proved the destruction of the house of Cathal. But 
the power of the wanderer and his need of a sacrifice 
ceased upon a certain winter night in the bleak month 
of December, on the occasion of the birth, in a lowly 
refuge at Bethlehem in Judea, of the son of a humble 
virgin, whose nativity caused the whole hierarchy of 
heaven to rejoice with exceeding great joy; and the 
anniversary of which was to be celebrated by millions 
of the fallen race of man till the term of creation; be- 
cause the Son of the virgin was the Son of the Most 
High, come to redeem the erring world! And no more 
magic lakes sprung forth thenceforward; and other 
wonders of the ages of darkness ceased with the dawn 
of that glorious era. Even the Lia Fail,* or Stone of 


* Readers of the history of Ireland need scarey. be 
reminded of the history of the Lia Fail or the Stone of Des- 
tiny, upon which the Kings of ancient Ireland used to be 
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Destiny, at Tara, that gave to our island one of its 
names, was ever afterwards powerless to repeat the 
stern protest which it uttered against the desecration to 
which the coronation upon it of the Plebeian usurper, 
Cairbre with the Cat’s Head, subjected it ; and silent it 
would have remained ever since, even though the merest 
churl had been crowned upon it, instead of the pure 
royal race of the Iberian Milesius. And there it may 
be seen to this day, lonely and neglected, under the 
Confessor’s rude old chair, in Westminster’s old Abbey 
—neglected even by the garrulous guide, save when the 
national reverence of an occasional Irishman calls the 
attention of the visitors to the interesting relic of his 
country, which still fulfils its destiny, since a thin cur- 
rent of Mileadh’s blood courses through the blue veins 
of England’s royal house, as genealogists prove beyond 
reasonable doubt, and to the entire satisfaction of the 
Herald’s College. 

And centuries rolled over the world once more ; and 
the footstep of the merciless invader of the North was 
followed over the Irish soil by desolation and terror, till 
the stout arm of Brian dealt him a fatal blow on the 
plain of Clontarf ; and the more wily invader from the 
East came to make encroachments, slow and sure, and 
a lasting settlement, because no Brian stood forth to 
oppose his aggressive career. And the spirit of Noula 
was impartial in its hostility to Gael, Dane and Saxon, 
each of whom in his turn succumbed to the fatal em- 
brace of its fiery lips ; and though it was predicted and 
believed that any one possessed of the four-leafed sham- 
rock might encounter with impunity and easily over- 
throw the power of the destructive ghost, no one had 
the courage to meet an impalpable foe till the beginning 
of this century, when a scion of the old race, armed 
with the potent talisman, and fortified, says the tale— 
but tales are not always true—with copious libations of 
a spirit no less fiery, though less fatal than that which 
he braved, met the fierce shade with the firm resolution 
of putting an end for ever to its fiendish sway, or perish- 
ing in the attempt ; and as the ghost of Noula was not 
seen again, and as the hero of the adventure lived 
many years afterwards to drink to the remembrance of 
the important achievement, that elevated him to the 
rank of a rustic hero, we are bound to believe his ac- 
count of the terrible struggle with the spirit; the more 
especially as he was found on the following morning, 
all tattered and mud-stained, lying in an uneasy sleep 
upon the side of the highway. We have heard the 
authenticity of the hero's narrative of the encounter 
doubted, and denied even by some of those who saw 
with him the shamrock and the black-hafted blade by 


crowned at Tara. Its power of protesting against the coro- 
nation upon it of any one but a king of the Tegitimate line, 
its removal to Scone (on loan) by a Scotch sovereign of the 
Milesian blood, and its transfer to England by Edward IIL, 
are passages in Irish history well known to all its readers, 
Dr. Petrie has endeavoured to show that the Lia Fail is 
still on the Hill of Tara but, though his opinion is highly 
respectable, few will concur in it. The stone at West. 


minster Abbey has but one history, and that is evidently 
correct. 
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which it was cut from the green sod; but there haye 
been sceptics in all ages, with whom to reason is use. 
less. Whether the victor’s narrative of the battle with 
his immortal foe shall ever meet the eyes of the readers 
of the Hiperntan Macazine, depends upon the degree 
of faith which they will accord to this introduction to 
that rural epic. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that if Noula had had 
the virtue to overcome her repugnance, and the forti- 
tude to make the sacrifice required by the benefactor of 
her race, and her mysterious wooer, unalloyed prospe- 
rity would be the lot of herself and her posterity to this 
very day. 





LEAVES FROM AFAR, 
THE ABBESS. 


Sarnt Cyril’s Abbey, built against the east, 
Deep in the Breton pasture lands and vines, 
Hoards quaintest legends in its crypts and stalls. 


And this is one, the fairest of them all, 
But greyer than the crockets and the stoups, 
From years ; and darker than the iron saints : 


In the vast twilights of the Middle Age, 
Agnes the daughter of a Breton peer, 
Yielded her soul unto a dream of love, 


And worshipped, in the fullness of her heart, 
A brave Frank gentleman of some renown ; 
Tours was his birth-place—Stephen was his name. 


A hundred moons waxed mellow through their love; 
There came no chance—their morning passion waned; 
And, parting, each one sought a different way. 


For he went forward to beat down his grief, 
Amid the wail of battle and the crash 
Of shivered lances, in the ringing wars. 


And she laid down the crown of her young life, 
And bound her brows with penitential thorns, 
And with St. Cyril’s nuns sought prayer and rest. 


Around the cloisters, clad in raiment fair, 
Paced she for many years ; and heard the bells 
Toll silver offices by day and night. 


And Peace fell on her with the falling snow, 
And Hope grew in her with the flush of spring, 
And Beauty touched her with the summer light. 


June passed ; and Sister Agnes, reverenced much, 
Was chosen Abbess. On a winter night, 
She sat in solemn conclave with her nuns. 


On the vast outskirts of the Abbey lands 
A bloody battle had been fought at noon ; 
One lord was slain and one escaped the fight, 
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And, flying fugitive across the wold, 
Wounded, and fainting from excessive pain, 
With hot pursuers pressing at his heels, 


He dashed his horse into the Abbey gate, 
And, striking slowly at the brazen doors, 
Cried, “‘ Lady Abbess, pri’thee, let me in.” 


As the broad valves rolled inward, he fell down, 
Three paces forward from the lintel stone, 
And the vast crash rang echoing to the roof. 


Out of the dim-lit chapel came the nuns, 
Each with a taper in her trembling hand, 
The wimpled Abbess walking at their head : 


The white procession streamed unto the space 
Where lay the wounded man. “‘ Help me,” he said, 
“Help me, good sisters, to St. Cyril’s shrine.” 


And, lifting him, they bore him to the shrine, 
Before which swung, amid the gothic dusk, 
A great lamp, ruby as a fogged moon. 


They laid him down upon the altar steps ; 
And there he died with one great throb, that sent 
The keen scales dancing sharply through his mail! 


“Leave me awhile,” the Lady Abbess said ; 
And through the porches and the chapel doors, 
Into the cloisters, thronged the silent nuns. 


Round a great statue, underneath the stars, 
They paused, and sent their supplications up, 
Craving God's mercy on the shriveless dead ! 


And so they chaunted, ‘till the morning glare 
Beat on the fretted gables, and the bells 
Chimed from the turret tops the hour of prime. 


And one returning to the chapel door, 
Did cast her eyes upon the holy slirine, 
And saw the Abbess kneeling in the gloom: 


Gathered the pious sisters to the place, 
But unto them she spake not ; she was dead ! 
With knitted hands and face upturned to God. 


Dead in the stainless glory of her youth, 
Dead in her perfect faith and innocence, 
And in the ministration of sweet prayer ! 


On the gold collar of the knight was scribed 
“ Stephen of Tours.” The nuns knelt down and prayed, 
“Christ, in his saving hyssop, wash their souls. 


Lift up your gates, O Heavens, and Thou, O Lord, 
Draw back the bars of immortality, 
And fold their weary spirits in thine arms !” 





SPICE. 


A LITTLE altar dark and rare, 

A blue speck merged in forest air, 
High piled with faggots of white rice, 
And black with smoke of lighted spice. 


Far down the palm and plantain lands 

Shine dusky creeks and swarded strands 
Of gracious bloom—shy lavender, 
And twilight shores of weeping myrrh. 


Flower, lawn, and shrine, and solemn plain 
Are phantoms of a happy brain, 

That singles from thy dreamy sighs 

The breath of myrrh and lighted spice. 


Thou walk’st in Indian atmospheres, 

Her red stars glitter in thine ears ; 
Around thy mournful brows is strewn 
The sweet light of a desert moon. 


A perfect glory, “cold and calm, 

Queenly and humble—a bright balm 
In which, when half the heavens are bowed, 
The morning birds are singing loud. 


Dare I to love thee? Woe is me, 
I must not touch the fruit I see ; 
I thirst beside the holy river 
That glittering rolls apast for ever! 


Yet, on the thick night overhead, 

At times an inner light is shed ; 
And, looking in thy mournful eyes, 
Back comes the breath of lighted spice. 


WORK AND HOPE. 


Wor p, I am tired of thy turmoil, 
Borne down in thy pitiless wars ; 
Or, rising recovered from conflict, 
Find no guerdon but bruises and scars. 
Black is the past ; but the future 
With hungrier terrors is rife— 
Thick with the storm clouds of battle, 
And thronged with the banaers of strife. 


For the millions are gathering round us, 
And myriads of hands are outspread, 
And the clamour of labour-husked voices 

Incessantly crieth for bread. 
And the stalwarth are wasted in patience, 
And the trustful faint over their toil ; 
For the good of the great earth is little, 
Whilst multitudes grasp at the spoil, 
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What hope is'for me, single-handed, 
In the dust, and the glitter, and heat, 
Where strong hearts go down, and are trampled 
By thousands of hurrying feet? 
What prize can be mine in the warfare 
Necessity spreadeth abroad ; 
I, armed but with hope in our brethren, 
And the blindest of faith in our God ? 


From the wild human billows that swelter 
Through the sand-eaten channels of time, 
A small spirit-voice gathers slowly, 
Thén broadens in thunders sublime : 
‘¢ Work and hope on ; for thus it was ever 
Since the cycles of Eden began, 
In the furnace of action God forges 
The tempered perfection of man. 


Work and hope ; for the wise hand that feedeth 
The brood of the raven, extends, 

Through the gloom and the glare of the present, 
And shapeth unrecognised ends. 

Have faith, and thy trust shall not fail thee ; 
It leadeth thy steps to that calm 

Where the springs bubble fresh in the desert, 
And the fountains are shaded with palm.” 

CAVIARE. 





OUR DINNER WITH THE MARQUIS. 


My friend Thompson and I were sauntering down Sack- 
ville-street one day early in spring a great many years 
ago, when coming suddenly to a dead halt, Thompson 
turns full upon me, and exclaims abruptly— 

‘“‘ Have you seen Browntint’s Baptiste yet ?” 

“ No,” said I, “‘has he got a Baptiste ?” 

*¢ A splendid one, Jet us go now and see it.” 

Not having anything more interesting or important 
to occupy me for some time, I assented to the pro- 
position, and we both directed our steps towards 
Dorset-street, where Browntint then dwelt. ‘Thompson 
was an enthusiast in everything concerning the Fine 
Arts. It is scarcely necessary to inform my readers 
that it does not follow from a man’s being an enthusiast 
on any subject, that he must necessarily possess an in- 
timate acquaintance with, or a practical comprehension 
of, that subject, either wholly or in part. We are every 
day in the habit of meeting enthusiasts in political 
economy, who have a very vague idea indeed as to 
the purposes, complications, and results of that myste- 
rious science—and enthusiasts similarly circumstanced 
with regard to other questions, are neither few nor 
far between. Thompson was one of these. He had 
taken it into his head, at a rather advanced period of 
life, that nature intended him to have been a painter, 
and although circumstances (over which nature had no 
control) had perversely made him a banker’s clerk, 
he resolved that the intentions of nature should not 
be utterly thwarted. He therefore sat down to the 
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study of several abstruse works on perspective, on optical 
effects, on the variations of colour, and other kindred 
matters, and took lessons in landscape painting from 4 
professor, who did not scruple toeucourage him in the hope 
that he might yet become a second Turner. In conrge 
of time Thompson was so well satisfied with his pro. 
gress, that he resolved on becoming an exhibitor, and 
he accordingly sent into the academy a landscape, “ The 
Devil’s Glen by Moonlight,” which the professor afore- 
said, who had been brought in to give his opinion on the 
performance, just before it was sent off to Abbey-street, 
assured Thompson and one or two particular friends who 
were also invited for the momentous occasion, might be 
mistaken for a Salvator Rosa, were it not for the fresh- 
ness of the colouring. It was certainly, he said, altogether 
in Salvator’s manner, which surprised him (the professor) 
a good deal, seeing that Thompson whilst taking lessons 
from him (the professor) showed a decided tendency to 
the Turneresque (this was his phrase) in landscape. 
He was sure that the picture would create a sensation 
in the exhibition. This was the only bit of truth in 
the rascal’s whole speech: the picture did create a sen- 
sation, amongst the newspaper critics at least, although 
not precisely of the kind which the professor pretended, 
or which would have been gratifying to poor Thompson. 
To say that it was condemned would not convey an ap- 
proximate idea of the criticism which it evoked ; many 
fine pictures being condemned merely because they are 
painted in accordance with, or in violation of some par- 
ticular theory or school of Art, to which the critic is 
opposed, or of which he is a purtisan. 

“The Devil’s Glen by Moonlight” was unanimously 
ridiculed ; it was styled a “ pretentious daub—the pro- 
duction of a person evidently unskilled even in the ele- 
mentary principles of art”—¥‘ a ludicrous failure of an 
ambitious effort * ™“ * more calculated to excite 
risibility than any severe manifestations of contempt.” 
One critic referred to it in a facetious strain, and sug- 
gested that a boon would have been conferred on the 
visitors to the exhibition, had the artist hung up his 
picture in the locality which it purported to represent, 
instead of reserving it for the walls of the academy 
house. Notwithstanding all this, Thompson’s con- 
viction in his innate artistic genius remained unshaken, 
although he never “exhibited” afterwards, whether 
through apprehension of exciting another sensation of 
like character, or because of the rejection of his 
* works” by the academy people, I am not in a po- 
sition to assert. He painted still, however, and 
also took to collecting on a small scale (his domestic 
responsibilities and limited income prevented the unre- 
strained gratification of his inclinations in this respect), 
and in the course of a few years, he had become pos- 
sessed of two magnificent Titians, a couple of undeniable 
Guidos, and some half-dozen Claudes, Poussins, etc. 
the authenticity of which, he used to say, admitted 
of no question. With regard to the paternity of the Ti- 
tians, he used to cite as conclusive, a declaration of 
Sir Charles Crayonton, a leading artist, who had the 
reputation of being one of the best living judges of 
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the old masters, that if the two pictures in question were 
not painted by Titian, he (Sir Charles) did not know 
who the deuce they were painted by. There was no 
use in suggesting to Thompson, that this was a mere 
waggish evasion on the part of Sir Charles Crayonton, 
and in reality left the question unsettled. No, he was 
convinced that Sir Charles Crayonton meant what he 
(Thompson) wished him to mean, and was proud and 
happy in his delusion. Apart from his weakness on 
the subject of art, Thompson was really a good fellow 
and a capital companion. But, bless me, here we are 
at Browntint’s door !—we knock, are informed that he is 
in, and not “engaged.” Being familiar friends, we 
walk straight up to his sanctum, and there find him in 
company with a gentleman of venerable but distin- 
guished appearance, to whom we are introduced as the 
Marquis of Molehill. He receives us graciously, and, 
pointing to a large picture on an easel before which 
we stand grouped, exclaims in a tone of enthusiasm ; 

“ What a divine work, gentlemen !” 

“ Exquisite !” says Thompson. 

“ Beautiful !” say I. 

It was the Baptiste, and a really fine specim‘n of 
this master. The subject was a large wreath of flowers, 
painted with wonderful force, delicacy, and charm of 
colour, and comprising a great variety of floral portrai- 
ture. The tulips, roses, and holyhocks (this latter was a 
flower for which Baptiste seems to have had an especial 
fondness) were conspicuous for perfection of develop- 
ment, and for the richness and beautiful contrasts of 
their tints. The centre, as is usual, in these floral 
pieces of Baptiste, consisted of a pretty bit of landscape, 
painted in by some cotemporary artist, of whose ser- 
vices he used to avail himself for such purposes. Al- 
together, the picture was a very pleasing one, but there 
was certainly nothing in it which enabled me to com- 
prehend the extraordinary rapture of the Marquis, who 
was reckoned one of the most critical and experienced 
art connoisseurs of his day. I had never met him be- 
fore, but he was well known to me by reputation as 
an eccentric and accomplished man, and a devoted 
patron of the fine arts. His seat, Molehill Hall,within 
an hour’s drive of Dublin, was described in the guide 
books, as “ remarkable for the picturesque beauty of its 
situation, and its fine gallery of paintings.” 

“T tell you what, Browntint,” said the Marquis, look- 
ing up from his eager scrutiny of the picture, “if I 
ever induce you to let me have this Baptiste, I'll get 
you to cut out the landscape, and to paint the portrait 
of Lesbia, and put it into that wreath instead. Don’t 
you think that a good idea?” 

As this query seemed to be addressed to us all three, 
We all three assented, and in different phraseology, in- 
timated that we thought the idea a singularly appro- 
priate and graceful one. 

“ Yes,” resumed the Marquis, “ that would be capital 
—how the darling would be astonished to see herself 
smiling through such a charming frame. Browntint, you 
dog, you musn’t be so hard—say ‘ yes’ to what I men- 
tioned, and it’s a bargain.” 





Browntint knew his man better, however, and instead 
of saying “‘ yes,” directly or indirectly, led the conver- 
sation ingeniously to a subject on which he knew that 
the Marquis would be so interested as to forget for the 
time being his whim in reference to-the Baptiste. This 
was the picture-gallery at Molehill Hall, which he 
brought upon the ¢apis by inquiring of Thompson 
whether he had ever seen it, although he knew well 
that he had not. 

“No,” said Thompson. “I have never had that 
pleasure, but I have heard from some friends that it 
contains several magnificent works.” 

“ | fear, sir,” took up the Marquis, “ that the merits 
of my little collection have been over-rated through thé 
goodness of your friends. I shall be very happy te 
afford you an opportunity of judging for yourself, how- 
ever, if you will favour me with a visit at Molehill Hall 
on any day convenient to yourself. I do not think 1 
have ever had the pleasure of seeing you, sir” (address- 
ing me), ‘ down at the Hall ?” 

I replied that the gratification of inspecting his pic- 
ture-gallery was yet before me. 

‘* Well, let me see,” said he musingly, “ this is Satur- 
day—would Tuesday next suit you all three to come 
down and have a quiet bit of dinner with me ?” 

Browntint said “yes” on his own behalf, and 
Thompson and myself severally responded to the same 
effect. 

‘* Well, then, Tuesday next, gentlemen, I shall have 
the pleasure of seeing you all ; and, Browntint, you shall 
then say whether I am to have the Baptiste or not. 
How charming her portrait would look in that wreath, 
to be sure.” These were the last words of the old 
marquis, as, making a courtly bow, he retired with 
Browntint, who was profound in his attentions and de- 
monstrations of respect to his distinguished patron. 
On the return of our artist friend, I ventured to inquire 
as to the identity of the lady whose portrait was des- 
tined to supersede the landscape in the Baptiste, pro- 
vided the latter became the property of the marquis. 

“ Egad,” said Browntint, “ that’s more than I can tell 
you, except that the old fool has several times informed 
me in confidence, as he says, that he intends her for his 
wife, and describes her as young, beautiful, and pas- 
sionately in love with himself. He has never given me 
the remotest clue to her personal identification, and I 
should not be surprised if she were a mere airy creature 
of his imagination, which is remarkably vivid for a man 
of his years.” 

“ Has he got any Titians?” inquired Thompson, 

“ Well, you know, Thompson, my boy, there is 
scarcely a collection of pictures, public or private, in 
Europe, which has not its Titian or Titians, as to the 
genuineness of which visitors are positively assured, 
although it does not follow that the assurance is invari- 
ably convincing. Now, for. instance, your own two 
pictures, which you attribute to that great master—and 
J am not prepared to question the correctness of your 
conclusion—I have heard persons, generally recognised 
as good judges, who have seen them, declare to be dubi- 
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ous, and in more than one instance I have heard them 
described as very flimsy imitations of Titian.” 

‘‘ Pure jealousy—pure envy,” said Thompson; “ no 
one with a particle of judgment, or who had ever once 
seen a picture of Titian’s, could have the slightest doubt 
as to their perfect authenticity. Did not Sir Charles 
Crayonton say to me, ‘Thompson, if those pictures of 
your’s were not painted by Titian, I don’t know who the 
deuce they can have been painted by.’ Is there any 
going beyond that, I should like to know ?” 

Browntint, who was rather an amiable fellow, and who 
knew Thompson’s weak point, pressed the matter no 
further, and we parted, severally agreeing to meet on 
the following Tuesday evening at Molehill Hall. 

Invited to dine with a Marquis! The honour was 
something quite overwhelming, and so I felt it. Being 
then a young man of a rather anxious temperament, and 
possessed of at least the average of a young man’s vanity 
and self: appreciation, it will not be deemed surprising 
that I looked forward to the eventful day with a nervous 
pleasure, or that 1 lost no opportunity of making my 
pretty numerous acquaintances aware of my newly- 
created social importance. By a happy coincidence I 
received two or three other invitations, either to dine 
or spend the evening out on the same day, and I well 
’ recollect the delight with which I pleaded as an apology 
for noncompliance, the fact of “a previous engagement 
to dine with the Marquis of Molebill.” I was also 
weak enough to assume a quiet reserve of manner 
towards persons with whom it was previously my 
habit to be quite familiar, and I am not sure that 
I did not cut several, of whose consequence or respect- 
ability, I had suddenly conceived an excessively low 
estimate. 

Thompson and I walked out to the Hall together 
on the appointed evening, Browntint having informed 
us that his engagements would detain him in town 
up to a comparatively late hour, and that he should 
therefore drive out. As regarded the situation of 
the hall, I found that the guide-books did not err in 
ascribing to it the charm of “picturesque beauty.” 
The hall itself was a fine, old-fashioned, and appa- 
rently spacious mansion, standing in a magnificently 
wooded park, and commanding a noble prospect. There 
was that air of neglect about it, however, which 
one frequently observes in such places when the pro- 
prietor has been for a long time an absentee; the plea- 
sure-ground looked uncultured and uncared for, and the 
flower béds on the terrace were choked up with patches 
of coarse grass and luxuriant weeds. ‘There was an 
unusually long interval between our summons with 
the knocker and the opening of the door, which cere- 
mony was eventually performed by a female servant, 
of rather severe and scrutinizing aspect, and whose 
teens were palpably a thing of the remote past. In 
reply to the usual inquiry, she stated that the mar- 
quis wag in, but that she feared he was particularly 
engaged. She would take our cards, however, and 
meanwhile we were shown into a Yeception room to 
await the result. The result was th entrance of the 








marquis, after the lapse of a few minutes ; he bore our 
cards in one hand, and bowed to us with that expres. 
sive look which seems to say, “ to what circumstance, 
gentlemen, am I indebted for the honour of this visit ?” 
He looked at us, in fact, as if he did not know us, and 
had never seen us before, and this, as may be conceived, 
was rather awkward for us, under the circumstances, | 
determined to break the ice, and observed— 

“ Your lordship was kind enough to invite us, toge- 
ther with our mutual friend, Mr, Browntint, to an inspec. 
tion of your picture-gallery this evening.” 

**Qh, goodness bless me! to be sure. I had really 
almost forgottea—I am, unfortunately, so apt to make 
mistakes of this sort. Did I say Tuesday evening ?— 
yes; now I recollect—and Browntiut, where is he 7— 
will he let me have that Baptiste, I wonder ?” 

‘“‘ Here he is now, my lord, to answer for himself,” I 
replied, as Browntint was shown into the apartment. 

‘‘ Ah, Browntint, do you know I had half forgotten 
my appointment with yourself and your friends for this 
evening! Sad thing is it not, to have such a treacher- 
ous memory? What about the Baptiste ?” 

‘* It was looking as fresh and charming as ever, my 
lord, when I was leaving town, half an hour ago,” replied 
Browntint, evasively. 

‘¢ But, am I to have it, you rogue, for what I said? 
You know the landscape is to be yours, and you will 
besides have an order for the portrait to replace it. 
Come, now, is it a bargain ?” 

‘No, my lord, you will have to rise a bit. I can 
have my price for it any time I say the word, in another 
quarter.” 

‘“* Well, gentlemen, let us go and see these poor things 
of mine; I know you will be sadly disappointed, but, 
remember, I did not promise you a treat.” 

Saying this, the Marquis led the way into a spacious 
apartment on the same floor, opening from the opposite 
side of the hall. It was finely lighted by two lofty 
windows looking out on the lawn, and was, therefore, 
well adapted to its purpose of a picture-gallery. The 
collection was a numerous, and, for the most part, a very 
excellent one, consisting principally of modern pictures 
of undoubted merit, with several family portraits, two 
of which he attributed to Vandyke. Thompson ex- 
pressed surprise that a collector of such taste and judg- 
ment as the marquis should not have secured a specimen 
of Titian. The marquis replied that he had been long 
anxious to do so, but the fact was that there was no 
such thing as getting a genuine Titian. He had no 
belief in half the Titians going. 

“ Tf your lordship will do me the honour of calling at 
my little place, at Phoenix Terrace,” said Thompson, 
“I think I shall be able to gratify you with the inspec- 
tion of two undoubted works of that great master. Sir 
Charles Crayonton— of course, you know Sir Charles, 
my lord ?—said to me, ‘ ‘Thompson, if those pictures of 
yours were not painted by Titian, I don’t kaow who the 
deuce they can have been painted by.’” 

The marquis replied that it would afford him infinite 
pleasure, indeed, to call and see Mr. Thompson’s collec- 
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tion, which, he was sure, must be a highly valuable and 
interesting one. At this point the room door was half- 
opened, and a boy, in a very seedy page’s livery, and 
with a half-suppressed grin on his round, fat face, an- 
nounces— 

“ Your dinner is ready, my lord.” 

His lordship looked embarrassed—but it was for a 
minute only. Motioning us to the door, he observed, 
“ We will now adjourn todinner. I am extremely sorry 
that, owing to my stupidity, I am not as well prepared 
for you as I would wish to be, but you will take the 
will for the deed, and acquit me of any deliberate want 
of proper hospitality.” 

We all protested, jointly and individually, that it was 
quite unnecessary for his lordship to make any apologies, 
or to feel the slightest anxiety on the point to which he 
referred, and, protesting thus, we followed him to the 
dining-room. It was a large and comfortless-looking, 
although well furnished, apartment, pervaded by a want 
of arrangement, and an air of neglect similar to that 
existing out of doors. A small table, placed near a 
sofa to the right of the door, was set forth for dinner, 
and it was quite evident, from the preparations made, 
that the emphasis laid on the word “ your,” by the 
youth who had announced dinner, was designed and 
significant. ‘There was no servant in attendance, and 
the marquis, after a brief interval, putting his hand into 
his waistcoat-pocket, produced therefrom a small silver 
whistle, which he applied to his mouth, and sounded an 
“ear-piercing” call. It was followed by the entrance 
of the same boy, to whom the marquis intimated that 
the gentlemen were going to wait for dinner, and that 
it would be necessary to make provision accordingly in 
the matter of table requisites. This done, dinner was 
brought in, and we took our places. 

“T hope, gentlemen, that you will like my favourite 
dish ; it happens on the present occasion to be my piece 
de resistance, or, in other words, the only thing I have 
to offer you, with the exception of a bit of cold spiced beef, 
which I think I can recommend. This dish is not at all 
a usual one in Ireland, although why I cannot conceive, 
as I think it one of the most delicate and savoury of 
which I have ever eaten; I call it havre, but it is no- 
thing more—I may tell you in confidence—than a roast 
fore-quarter of goat, and, when you have tried it, I feel 
convinced you will agree with me in what I have said 
of it. Browntint, allow me to help you to a little 
havre ?” 

“ With pleasure, my lord.” 

Browntint being helped, Thompson was similarly ad- 
dressed, and responded similarly. My curiosity was 
roused, and I watched Browntint closely while the mar- 
quis was engaged in dissecting Thompson’s “ help” from 
the black and shapeless joint before him. I did so 
for the purpose of seeing how Browntint relished the 
delicacy in store forme. After the first mouthful his 
visage fell, and an expression half of bewilderment 
half of disgust overcame the characteristic geniality of 
his countenance. It was momentary, however, for 
he was too well bred not to seem quite satisfied 





with his fare, and, in reply to the query of the Marquis, 
as to what he thought of the havre ? the consummate 
hypocrite declared that he had never eaten anything 
finer in his life—that it reminded him of venison, 
although it was, on the whole, a decided improvement 
on venison, having a peculiar delicacy of flavour which 
that meat did not possess, even in its best condition. 

Thompson and I took our cue from Browntint, and 
gave “evidence to the same effect,” as the law reporters 
say; but the fact was, that I didn’t succeed in swallow- 
ing a single mouthful of the atrocious viand, having 
confined my attention exclusively to the black currant 
jelly served with it as sauce, and of which I ate a prodi- 
gious quantity. The marquis, who “went into” his havre 
with remarkable zest and industry, directed Bob (the 
before-mentioned boy) to brivg in the beef by way 
of second course, wliecreupon that knowing youth eva- 
nished for a moment, and returned presently bearing a 
large dish, with the remains of a cold spiced round, 
from which his lordship helped his guests liberally, but 
ineffectually, seeing that the beef, which was both old 
and badly saved, was not only difficult of mastication, 
but extremely ill-flavoured into the bargain. 

“T never take anything stronger than water myself, 
gentlemen,” observed the marquis; “ and I am iahos- 
pitable enough to restrict my friends to the same simple 
beverage. ‘There is an excellent filter yonder,” (point- 
ing to the opposite end of the room,) “ with some of 
the finest water in Ireland—you can help yourselves if 
you think proper. Bob, see that the gentlemen have 
tumblers.” 

Bob did the needful, and we each, in deference to the 
suggestion of our eccentric host, proceeded to the filter 
and drew forth a glass of deliciously cool water, (it was 
the only good thing I had tasted except the currant 
jelly,) which we duly imbibed with a genuine relish. 

“ We will now, gentlemen, have some dessert; you 
will excuse my not having it served at table, but I am 
accustomed to partake of it in a rather primitive way 
myself, and I am sure, from what I have seen of you,” 
(looking at Thompson and me,) ‘ and from what I know 
of my friend Browontint, that you do not care to be made 
strangers of.” 

We ull declared emphatically that his lordship was 
quite right, and that nothing was farther from our wishes 
than that his lordship should deviate in the remotest 
degree from his customary family arrangements, on our 
account, 

His lordship then led the way out of the room, up stairs 
to the drawing-room floor, then down a passage to the 
left, then up a little winding staircase to the right, which 
terminated in a little landing-place, about the size of 
the table at which we had just fared so sumptuously. 
Here having arrived safely, the marquis produced a key 
from his pocket, with which he opened a door, and 
bowed us into one of the queerest little rooms I had ever 
seen in the whole course of my life. It was filled with 
all manner of curious and incongruous odds-and-ends— 
carpenter’s tools, old violins, flutes, and French horns, pic- 
ture-frames, and pictures without frames, mathematical 
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instruments and telescopes, a model of a man-of-war, fish- 
ing-rods, a blunderbuss, pistols, boxing-gloves, several 
large meerschaum pipes, a suit of armour and a large two- 
handed sword were amongst the objects which I noticed. 
A chest of drawers and an old deal table were the only 
pieces of furniture, and on the latter were ranged several 
boxes of raisins and drums of figs, towards which the 
Marquis pointing as we entered, requested us to help 
ourselves. Having a strong natural partiality for fruit 
of all kinds, but more especially for figs—having made 
a very wretched dinner, (for bread and black currant 
jelly, however well adapted for a light lunch, are not 
exactly the thing to satisfy a hungry man) and labour- 
ing as I did under an overpowering conviction that the 
Marquis had treated us three very scurvily, it will, I 
imagine, scarce astonish the reader to be informed, that 
I made a fierce and well-sustained assault on the fig- 
drums. I ate plenteously of their delicious contents, 
(they were as fine as I ever tasted) and then proceeded 
at intervals, as the attention of our host was diverted, 
from my proceedings, surreptitiously to fill my pockets 
with more. ‘ How shocking!” the reader exclaims: 
but I am heedless of any reproach on the subject, 
and even yet, after the lapse of many years, look 
back on that incident with no feelings of compunc- 
tion. The old marquis showed us an excellent example 
also, but neither Browntint nor Thompsen profited by 
it to the same extent, or so unscrupulously as I. This 
phase of our entertainment over, the marquis informed 
us that he never indulged in either tea or coffee, feeling 
convinced, he said, that both beverages were highly 
deleterious in their effects, and he could not there- 
fore invite us to partake of them. Of course we 
took the hint, and prepared to leave. In the hall 
his lordship sounded his whistle, and on the appear- 
ance of Bob in answer thereto, called for his hat, 
announcing at the same time his intention of walking to 
the gate with us, as the evening was a fine one. He 
was feeble in his paces, but wonderfully acute in intel- 
lect, and although he affected, when it suited his purpose, 
to have a failing memory, it was quite evident from his 
conversation that such was not the case. He displayed an 
extraordinary recollection of Shakspere and the antient 
classics, with the most apposite quotations from which he 
illustrated his observations on men and things. Taking 
leave of us at the gate, he observed, with a sudden burst 
of feeling, “* Well, gentlemen, I have lived far beyond 
the prescribed limits of our human existence. I have, on 
the whole, enjoyed life as much as most men, and now 
I feel how worthless and profitless is the gratification of 
what we call our intellectual tastes, at the sacrifice of 
the smallest social duty. It is well to be an admirer 
and patron of art, but the man who professes to be this, 





and yet has failed in the fulfilment of his duty to thos 
dependent on him, is, indeed, not to be envied for gl 
his fine tastes and elevating experiences. I have known 
such a man, gentlemen! Ah, Browntint, you rascal} 
you have never given me an answer about the Baptiste 
after all. Well, well, poor Lesbia! we must only get 
some other wreath for you, I suppose. Good night 
gentlemen.” ‘ 

“* What a chance he has of my Baptiste, to be 
sure,” said Browntint, after we had passed out of 
hearing. 

** What an extraordinary old man!” I said. 

‘ Strange, indeed,” assented Thompson. 

“‘T know I am confoundedly hungry,” resumed Brown. 
tint; “‘ and here is the ‘ Molehill Arms,’ let us go in 
and have supper.” 

We went in and had supper accordingly, and after. 
wards drove into town, rather amused than annoyed by 
the incidents of the day—an amicable state of feeling 
to which the consumption between us of several tum. 
blers of punch—I forget the exact: number—I have no 
doubt materially contributed. 

I never met the marquis after, and never received an 
invitation to dine with him, or any other person of sach 
distinguished position since. For along time I was 
bored by my friends with questions, as to how I had 
enjoyed myself with the marquis? what company I 
had met there? whether he lived in very splendid style 
or not? questions which required no little dexterity 
and fencing with the truth, to evade as I desired. At 
last the facts leaked out through some source or another 
(Browntint and Thompson both solemnly declared that 
they never “ budged: ” I know J did not) and then my 
existence became for a while almost intolerable. ‘ Who 
dined with the marquis ?”—*“ who can tell us the mean- 
ing of the word havre ?’—“ who ate the figs?” these 
and various other interrogatories to the same effect, I 
was continually assailed with wherever I turned, and 
at length I was obliged to gather all my merciless 
tormentors together, ata grand banquet by way of a 
peace-offering, after which I enjoyed a tolerable im- 
munity. ‘The queer old marquis died a few years after- 
wards at Molehill Hall, and as he had no direct heirs, 
the illustrious title is now extinct. 

Thompson eventually gave up his collecting mania, 
and took seriously to botany, which he found a much 
less expensive pursuit than the purchase of occasional 
Titians and Correggios. His two fine specimens of the 
former master he disposed of for the sum of eighteen 
pounds, notwithstanding the oft-quoted opinion of Sir 
Charles Crayonton, that if they were not painted by 
Titian, he (Sir Charles) did not know who the deuce 
they could have been painted by. 
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GUILLAUME POSTEL: 


LINGUIST, PHILOSOPHER, AND AUTHOR. 


Tue most favourite image of life is that image which 
finds its similitude in likening it to a ship voyaging on 
atreacherous ocean. From the earliest times to the 
most recent, we meet with this fancy in all literature, 
and yet it never has grown trite out of all this use. In 
that era of convulsion which presaged the reconstruction 
of modern Europe out of the broken fragments of the 
Roman Empire, a writer, whose mind most powerfully 
influenced that recuperation,, has found in this image 
the most beaut*ful and varied application to his own 
troubled life «niid that epoch of storms. In an ex- 
quisite epistle ty Leander, Bishop of Toledo, Gregory 
the Great makes his existence like to a ship, old and 
decaying, “‘ Vetustam ac putrescentam navim,” is his 
expression. Then he pictures it surrounded with all 
the difficulties of a tempest-tossed sea, upon which he 
is driven towards wreck, whilst he weeps remembering 
the quiet shore he has left in its peace far away. In 
the introduction to his Dialogues he exclaims: “ I see 
myself tossed by the ocean and broken by the tem- 
pest. I look back towards the sunny strand.” Thirteen 
hundred years have swept away since those words were 
written down by him who blended the laurels of earthly 
fame with the radiance of a saintly aureole; yet 
human nature is unchanged to those impulses, which 
true once, are true for ever, and in all places. Here, 
in a summer morning, in that furthest island of the 
West, known to the voyagers of his time, across the 
wrecks of sixty generations of the human race, come 
feelings which quicken into our thought with the same 
flush as thrilled in the heart of the Roman pretor in 
the days of the Lombard invasion, About to tell the story 
of a life which drifted to misfortune as a bark drifts on 
ashore of shipwreck, we recur to an image very old—so 
old that it was used often by one who saw the children 
of England sold in the market-place of Rome for 
slaves, who lived in such far times that he beheld the 
ancestors of the polished Frenchman of our days naked 
as the Hottentots and uncivilised as the Kaffirs, who 
regarded the intellectual Teuton as a very demon of de- 
struction, who beheld the Goth the lord of Spain, and 
saw the barbarian prince and dictator of the world. 
The record—which we preserve in our pages is a re- 
cord, brief and meagre—of a life which was freighted 
with a dower of opportunity and yet was castaway— 
castaway as many a brave argosy upon hidden rocks in 
the troublous sea. 

On the twenty-fifth day of March, in the year 1510, 
after mass, in honour of our Lady, had been sung in 
the church of the little hamlet of La Dolerie, in the 
parish of Barenton, in the heart of impetuous Nor- 
mandie, the good villagers had gone to enjoy the recrea- 
tion afforded by the holiday. The children went to the 
woods in troops to gather chesnuts, or in that other 
child’s amusement since the days of Adam’s firstborn, 
seeking for birds’ nests, The fathers of the village sate 








in the porches of their doors, finding it bliss enough to 
be at rest. The housewives cooked the evening meal 
with all the native skill of the humblest French cuisine 
in every house of the village all but one, where the 
wife of Jacques Postel lay in maternal travail. ‘There 
the wisewoman sat beside her patient, and kindly 
neighbours came from time to time, anxious for the an- 
nouncement of the birth, and willing to perform the ne- 
glected househould offices for the goodman, who had 
gone to the lonely church to pray. At length when the 
twilight came on, and the children were gathered in 
their homes, the news went round the humble commu- 
nity that a son was born to Jeanne and Jacques Postel. 
There was the usual gathering and the usual merry- 
making in due time. The good Curé came to sit at the 
humble board on the day when he baptized the child 
Guillaume Postel at the little church, and augured good 
things for the soul which entered this world under the 
auspices of his Blessed Lady, and the commotion there- 
after subsided in the same fashion it always subsides 
when the charm of novelty is worn away. Then Guil- 
laume Postel got on very much as children always get 
on who are not heirs to a wealth of the world’s goods. 
There is no record of his early doings or his early 
sayings, though the child had the greatest of God’s 
gifts—the endowment of genius,—genius which broke 
the bonds of poverty, which soared in a wild flight of 
erratic glory afterward, and in the most inteliectual 
nation of the age, rose beyond all rivalry. There is a 
record of his early misfortunes. On his eighth birth- 
day, Guillaume Postel sat dowa by a hearth whereon 
no fire was lighted; the shades of evening fell on the 
weeping child, desolate and lonely, mourning the loss of 
his only friends—the father who provided him with 
bread, the mother who taught him to pray, and quick- 
ened in his soul the impulses of intellectual power’ 
which was so fatal a gift to him. The plague had 
swept the happy village. The good Curé had fallen 
before it in the midst of his labours. The people for 
whom he prayed and laboured were almost all gone, 
and the few survivors had no sympathy amid their own 
griefs with the orphan child who wanted so much. Out 
from the dismal home in the pleasant hamlet, where he 
first saw the light, Guillaume Postel now went forth to 
seek his bread from charity. Whither he wandered 
during six years there is no indication ; but at the end 
of six years he is found at another village near Pontoise, 
teaching school. From whom he derived the education, 
which enabled him to take that position at fourteen 
years old, how he derived it—houseless, friendless, and 
poverty-stricken as he was—is a mystery; but the 
probabilty is that he was self-taught. Here he re- 
mained for some time extending his own knowledge, 
and filled with the purpose of proceeding to some of the 
colleges of Paris in order to avail himself of the facili- 
ties for intellectual progress afforded by them. From 
his scanty earnings he laid by a sam which would suf- 
fice him for this purpose, and resigning his charge, shut 
up his school, and set out on his eventful journey. In 
order to save expense in Paris, he associated hi 
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with some other students, but he soon found cause to 
regret such an event. On the very first night of his 
residence amongst them the dishonest rascals decamped 
with his only worldly possessions—his money and his 
clothes. It was in the depth of winter, and thus 
robbed of everything, Postel had to remain for very 
shame in the tumble-down old house his fellow-students 
had rented, naked and starving, until he was discovered 
in that state and removed to an hospital, where he re- 
mained for two years. At the end of this period he 
came forth, clad in garments of rags, which had been 
given him for charity, and filled with his old determi- 
nation of mental improvement. He went into the 
country, as it was harvest-time, and was engaged in 
agricultural labour in Beauce. Here his industry was 
so great, that he came back to Paris when the harvest- 
ing was over clad in a decent costume, and with means 
to pursue his studies. But knowing that the money he 
had could not last long in the necessary expenses of 
college life, he found a way of extending his resources, 
by acting as servant to some of the professors of the 
College of Sainte Barbe. His progress in this institu- 
tion was marvellous. Ina short time he outstripped 
all his classfellows, and distanced every competitor at 
collegiate distinction. The reputation of his erudition 
spread beyond the college walls; the story of his 
poverty and trials gave a touch of romance to his fame. 
In that time when learning was a true test of intellec- 
tual power, great as the difficulty of attaining it, his 
name reached within the gates of the royal palace, 
Francis the First—Francis the magnificent—Francis, 
the first gentleman in Europe, summoned the scholar to 
the foot of the throne. He was charmed with the 
youth of the gifted genius; he was touched with his 
misfortunes, and he determined to afford him opportu- 
nity to display his powers of mind. ‘The result of the 
royal interview was a literary embassy upon which 
Postel was sent to the East. Whilst there he col- 
lected many valuable manuscripts which yet remain 
evidences of his care and judgment. On this mission 
he spent the best part of two years. Upon his return 
he was received with marked distinction at the court, 
and was appointed royal professor of languages and 
mathematics. No appointment was more judicious ; he 
knew perfectly the dialects of the East, most of the 
dead languages, and all the living languages of the 
civilised world. Until the days of Mezzofanti the 
earth never saw such a linguist. He had a great and 
varied genius beside. Gifted with a wonderful memory, 
a graceful vivacity of intellect, an uncommon penctra- 
tion, the peasant of La Dolerie became the admiration 
of the intellectual world of Europe, and the special 
favourite of its most magnificent monarch. Francis, 
the king, and the Queen of Navarre, regarded him 
as the wonder of their age. Charles the Ninth loved 
to call him his philesopher. The favourite of a court, 
he became the honour of learning. When he taught 
in the College of the Lombards, so great was the num- 
ber of his anditors that the lecture halls could not con- 
tain the crowd which congregated to hear him. ‘They 








had to be assembled in the court-yard, and from a win. 
dow above, this fortunate scholar delivered his orationg 
to his audience. The charms of his expositions con. 
sisted in the excitement and interest which he created 
in the mind of the hearer for any of those subjects upon 
which he expatiated, the peculiarly beautiful language 
in which he conveyed his vast knowledge, the clearness 
with which he placed the details before the enquirer, and 
the happy style of illustration in which he fixed them 
upon the memory. A very young man, he enjoyed the 
honours of literature and the deference of power for 
many years, until he became involved in his friendship 
for the Chancellor Poyet in the vengeance of the Queen 
‘of Navarre and the Duchess D’Etampes—against that 
functionary—the former the sister of the king, the 
latter his mistress. And this occurred when Poste! was 
yet only thirty-two years old. ‘This event changed the 
course of happiness in which Postel’s life had been 
directed, embittered his days, drove him into exile, and 
heaped trial upon trial upon him, under which his 
intellect in some measure gave way, and his genius 
lost the direction of his judgment. 

The Chancellor Poyet was one of the most learned 
and eloquent men in France.‘ Great in his influence at 
the Court, he had always used the power it gave him 
to serve Postel, who was in some sort his protégé. 
There was much to bind the two men together. The 
Chancellor, old and powerful, felt the memory of the 
days of his own struggle of youthful genius plead 
strongly for the gifted peasant-philosopher. He 
recognised and admired in Postel mental powers 
beyond those which had rendered him so successful in 
life, and he determined that every step which he could 
make easy for the path of the rising genius, should be 
smoothed as far as his exertions could effect. It was 
by royal favour he owed the advance of his own talent 
to one of the first offices of the state. When young 
and comparatively unknown, he had been chosen by 
Louise of Savoy, the mother of Francis the First, to 
sustain her pretensions against the Constable de Bour- 
bon. His eloquence gained her cause, and the Princess 
obtained for him the appointment of Advocate general. 
From this point of his career, his life was a continued 
success, Step by step he rose, until he attained the 
dignity of Chancellor of France. In the enjoyment of 
that position, he found Postel, poor and gifted, when 
he had the power tu advance him, and his kinduess 
was showered upon the head of the friendless man. 
To his exertions was mainly due the favour of the 
French Court, which had such influence on the advance 
of Postel afterwards. To his honour, be it told, that when 
the Chancellor was degraded and ostracised from the 
Court, he remained true to his old friend, and remained 
true when he knew it meant ruin to himself. 

The matter happened in this way. The Chancellor 
having received a command from the King, to 
decree some letters of form which he had at first re- 
jected, although accompanied with a recommendativn 
from the Duchess D’Etampes, met with the Queen of 
Navarre, who asked a favour from him, The Chan- 
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cellor, feeling the sting of the recent use made of female 
influence with the King, replied to her request in a tone 
of chagrin. ‘* This all comes,” said he “ of -ladies 
meddling at court. Not content to exercise a des- 
potic empire, they desire to dominate over the highest 
magistrates, to make them violate even the strongest 
laws of the realm.” The chancellor only intended here, 
to make allusion to the influence of the Duchess over 
Francis, but the Queen of Navarre took them as an allu- 
sion to herself. She turned towards the apartments of 
the duchess, and with her, agreed toruin the Chan- 
cellor. Their plans succeeded so well that he was 
arrested in 1542, he was deprived of all his dignities 
by decree of Parliament, declared unworthy to retain 
aay office under the Crown, mulcted in a fine of one 
hundred thousand livres, and confined during five years 
to any district commanded by the king. There is no 
doubt that many of the charges brought against the 
Chancellor were substantiated, but there is no doubt 
that they never would have heen laid against him, but 
for the enmity of those ladies. 

It was to this fallen man that Postel attached him- 
self, with a rare and honourable fidelity. When the 
tongue of scandal was loudest against him, Postel stood 
up to defend him everywhere. His voice was heard 
in this cause of gratitude from the professorial chair, 
and in the echoes of the throne. He never hesitated 
as to which part he should take, and stood alone in 
defence of his benefactor and friend. Under such cir- 
cumstances the shadows of adversity fell around him 
once more, and the Queen of Navarre, irritated by his 
exertions for Poyet, had him deprived of his places, and 
drove him from the country. 

Obliged to quit France he went to Vienna. There 
he remained during some time, but the enmity of the 
royal lady drove him away from that place. He jour- 
neyed to Rome, and in the Eternal City he became a 
Jesuit ; he remained free from the designs of persecu- 
tion in the asylum of that metropolis, whose glory it is, 
that its gates were never shut upon the unfortunate. 
During nearly two years, Postel was without a single 
cause of trouble as far as his position was concerned. 
He enjoyed every adjunct of contentment except one, 
and that one was tranquillity of mind. Symptoms of 
aberration of intellect manifested themselves in his con- 
duct here, so far that he was deprived of his faculties, 
and placed in a Maison de Santé. In this house he 
was kept during one year ; at the end of that period he 
was given his choice of departure, whither he pleased. 
He chose to go to Venice. Here he met with an old 
maid, remembered in his works as “ la mere Jeanne,” 
who took advantage of the fallen intellect to trample 
upon it. Poor Postel would seem to have become in 
this woman’s hands an instrument for perpetrating folly. 
She filled the shattered genius with the notion that the 
redemption of women was not yet accomplished, and 
that her effort was needed for the work. Drifting 
into idiotcy, the scholar, the philosoper, the man of acute 
reason, became the sport of a charlatan. Filled with this 
extravagant and foolish notion, he published a work about 





this ancient Joanna Southcote, entitled, “Some very won- 
derful victories of women of the New World, and how 
they ought in consequence to command all the world, 
even those who rule the Old World.” The Venetian 
government had him arrested in consequence of his 
strange doctrines, and the scandal they created; but find- 
ing him to be insane, they opened his prison gates and 
bade him go forth, on the condition that he should 
leave their city. Again he made his way into Germany ; 
and went to the court of the Emperor Ferdinand, who 
received him with great kindness, and had him ap- 
pointed to a chair in the University of Vienna, where 
he taught with his old reputation for some time. But 
the great mind was a wreck, driven about at the sport of 
the sorrows that haunted him. Volume after volume 
issued from his pen, filled with new errors, which 
stamped himas a madman. He fell into astrology, and 
became lost in its maze of error; he read the rabbins, 
and wandered away into drivelling folly. He proclaimed 
that one day women should rule the world. He as- 
serted that the soul of Adam had entered into his body ; 
and that he held the secret of perpetual youth. He 
declared that the angels were sent to him from heaven, 
and that one of them, Raziel, had revealed to him the 
divine secrets. With such extraordinary wanderings 
of intellect, poor Postel lost his classes, and saw at 
last not a solitary student before hisdesk. Then came 
the longing of home on the benighted intellect—the fair 
and glorious land of his people arose before the vision of 
the broken exile, and he rose up, determined to seek the 
country of his love. He bade adieu to the prince, whose 
kindness even his follies could not overcome, and set 
forth for home. Home—poor broken-hearted genius ! 
he sought a grave amongst his kindred—for his time in 
the world grew short—his wanderings were nearly 
over. Home at length he came, and wrote a retract- 
tation to the Queen, who established him once more in 
his old position of professor to the Royal College. 

But his mind had lost its stay. For many a year the 
sport of the breath of misfortune, he had been driven 
from all those ties which secure the soul from drifting 
into error; and now he had no chart of principle to 
guide him, for the light of reason was gone for ever from 
his tortured gaze. He made use of his opportunities to 
spread his follies; and in charity he was placed, as in 
an asylum, in the monastery of Saint Martin-in-the- 
fields, near Paris. Here the kindness of the good monks 
smoothed the passage of the disappointed man, on the 
road which ends at the gate of eternity. The calm and 
cheerfulness of the life he led quieted the disturbed and 
broken heart. The clouded intellect grew bright in the 
light which descends from heaven; and illumed by 
faith, purified by sorrow, the reclaimed visionary died 
in that peace which is of God. The band of revolution 
has swept away the traces of the monastery and of the 
cemetery wherein a hospitable piety gave him his grave. 
The footsteps of time have trodden on the ashes of his 
memory, and almost blotted them out. Of all the va- 
ried and remarkable works of this man, so renowned in 
his period, there are not over the world ten men who 
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have glanced at them in our day, although they were 
once the glory or reproach of his age. We have re- 
called his memory here to suggest a homily upon earthly 
fame, and to tell the weakness of brightest gifts. 

This was truly a child of genius. Such was his fa- 
cility for acquiring any language, that he boasted of 
himself that he was a naturalised citizen wherever the 
sound of human speech was heard. His intellect was 
varied in its powers—he was distinguished as a philo- 
sopher, as well as a linguist; and his knowledge of 
mathematical science was unsurpassed in his century. 
This vast mental ability became his passport to the halls 
of princes, where the graces of his conversation and the 
ingenuousness of his manner made him a favourite. 
Born in the humility of poverty—he had overcome, by 
the force of his talents, the terrible obstacles which bar- 
red his advancement. Whilst yet a very young man 
he had attained the greatest fame, and had extended 
his reputation wherever learning was prized in the 
world. Author of a perfect flood of books, which de- 
luged the literature of his time—the man dreamed of 
immortality. Who, in the heyday of his early fame, 
could doubt it? No one had greater opportunity, and 
none seemed to have higher powers to win it. Now a 
few lovers of antique curiosities possess some of the 
quaint volumes, which had their birth of his prolific 
brain, and the reputation which was so wide-spread has 
almost its only resting-place on the title page of tomes 
which are never read, and which, as one by one of their 
curators drop away, may, by some ruder souls, be dis- 
posed of as mere rubbish. Then, indeed, the fame of 
a great genius is utterly lost, his labours disappointed, 
and his life a ghostly shadow, dimly seen far down 
through the distant years. This is a poor human cast- 
away ; let us read the lesson of his life solemnly. 

What is existence, after all, but a frail ship voyaging 
upon the treacherous waters of time. Just as evanes- 
cent, just as uncertain, just with as weak hold of me- 
mory. Many and many a bark goes over the sea, 
laden with great hopes, and sailing before the breeze, 
with sunshine in its track, and prosperity smiling before 
it. Some go down in unknown seas, and never reach 
land again. Some founder in the terrible grasp of a 
wild cyclone, and some are dashed on hidden rocks, 
which strand them on destruction. Others, more fortu- 
nate, go their courses through the appointed journey- 
ings, and, at last broken up in harbour, they fall to 
pieces under the rave and fret of that sea, 


‘* Whose waves are years, 
Brackish with the salt of human tears.” 


The wrecks of the lost life are hidden away as ever were 
the broken timbers of a shattered argosy. A few scat- 
tered memories flung by accustomed doors tell the tale 
of ruin. A record on a tombstone, like a merchant’s 
entry—a talk of ventures in haunts familiar—and the 
end is come! Then there is the earthly oblivion, which 
shadows men and things. Invoices and bills of lading 
are sold, many a time, for waste paper, and fall into that 
perdition of usefulness wherein their facilities are reck- 





oned by their worthlessness. So tombstones wear with 
the wind and rain—grow defaced in the heats of sum. 
mer, and the frost of gloomy winter nights ;—the hind 
needs a hearthstone, and he takes a sepulchral mont. 
ment—the barbarian wants to light a fire, and he finds 
an old book—remnant of a lost fame. Need we pursue 
the parallel of the moralist of the Coelian hill farther 
than this, in our application of it to the story of a ship. 
wrecked life ? 





REMINISCENCES OF A WANDERER, 
FRENCH AFRICA——A DESERTER. 


“ Tiens ! lieutenant ! something tremendously heavy 
has fallen on deck!” I observed to a French officer 
who lay near me in & hard berth on board the steamer 
le Castor, as we were awakened about midnight by s 
loud, sharp noise over head. 

** Soyez tranquil—'tis only a cannon-shot,” answered 
my companion drowsily. 

“A cannon-shot! what can that be for?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“* Parbleu ! we are in Africa; there goes the anchor,” 
cried the lieutenant, as the rattling of the chain cable 
running out now reached our ears. 

“In Africa !” I shouted, jumping from my berth, and 
rushing half-dressed upon deck. 

I was, of course, perfectly aware that the African 
coast was our destination, and that a few days’ voyage 
from Toulon must have conveyed us thither, yet the 
announcement came upon me by surprise. In Africa! 
was it possible? At the present day, when travelling 
has become such an easy and commonplace relaxation, I 
could find few to sympathise in the emotions which I 
felt. But to me, then, travelling was at once a novelty 
and a day-dream of happiness. In early life my horizon 
had been bounded by some intersections of thickset 
hedges, save where a ridge of blue hills broke in upon 
their monotony, and where one bright speck of the dis- 
tant sea was visible; but there I feasted my youthful 
imagination, many a day, with the narratives of famous 
travellers and circumnavigators; I fancied that that 
speck of sea was the doorway to all that was won- 
derful and interesting, and that there was no happiness 
like that of visiting foreign climes. I set out on my 
journeying, with all the naiveté and enthusiasm of youth; 
and here I was, after many wanderings, many difficul- 
ties surmounted, far from old familiar scenes, in that 
land of mystery and romance—the country of the Ethiop 
and the Moor! 

The glare of a revolving light first met my eyes as I 
ascended the deck of the steamer, and when its dazzling 
effect subsided, a vast whitish object resembling a hill 
covered with snow to its base, stood before me. This 
was the famed city of Algiers itself. Bismillah! it 
filled my heart with joy to behold it; and at length, 
when I was driven below by the chilling breeze—for it 
was January, and at such a season there may be chilling 
night breezes even in Africa—I retired for the remaining 
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hours of the night to dream of turbaned Moors, feroci- 
ous corsairs, veiled beauties, and various other things 
which the names of Algiers and Africa suggested to the 
imagination. 

I was not slow next morning in preparing to disem- 
park ; but with the exception of myself, all the passen- 

seemed to have some definite object for their jour- 
ney. I had none. When we landed, all, except myself, 
had friends to meet them, or else proceeded without 
loss of time to their several destinations. I was left 
glone on the jetty amidst a group of young Negroes 
and Arabs, who quarrelled among themselves for the 
carriage of my scanty luggage, and stunned me with 
their uproar of guttural sounds, all of which were quite 
unintelligible to me. A company of soldiers who had 
landed from the steamer were among the last who left, 
and perceiving that I was then the only European who 
remained on the spot, I awoke from my indecision, and 
suffered a lank young Arab, with a short bernous or 
hooded cloak hanging from his head, to carry my port- 
manteau, which he had already wrested from a couple 
of Negroes, and to accompany me I knew not whither. 
He addressed me repeatedly in Arabic, inquiring, no 
doubt, which way I wished to go, but I was even with 
the fellow, for I answered him in Irish—a language 
which, I am sure was just as strange to him as his was 
to me. 

For a while there was no great difficulty, as there was 
but one way to get out of the place in which we then 
were. Weaccordingly proceeded under the great vaults 
of the old Moorish custom-house, and along the Mole, 
where it seemed hopeless to apply for information to 
any whom I saw; and then by the Rue de la Marine 
to the Place du Gouvernement, which was still crowded 
with market-people, as it was early in the fore- 
noon. 

Up to that time—it was then the fourth year of the 
French occupation—the Moorish character of Algiers 
had been very slightly altered. Names of streets had 
been changed, but the streets themselves remained the 
same, A vast number of old houses must have been 
removed to clear the open space called the Place du 
Gouvernement, but only half a dozen European houses 
had yet been erected there; the lines of fine buildings 
which have since nearly encircled that spacious square 
were not yet even contemplated: and the streets of 
Bab-el-Ouad and Bab-Azoun, now elegant and conve- 
nient thoroughfares, did not yet contain even one Eu- 
ropean structure. ‘The mass of the population was also 
Oriental. There were people of all nations scattered 
among them, and the French soldiers were numerous 
cnough, but in the throng which now surrounded me, 
those who wore ‘ Christian” costume were compara- 
tively so few as to be lost among the swarthy followers 
of Moses and Mohammed. 

Keeping a watchful eye on my Arab porter, who, 
indeed, foliswed close enough in my wake to remove 
all suspicions of any dishonest intention, I looked about 
for a European of respectable appearance, and at length 
accosted one whom I saw looking listlessly at a group 





of Arab market-people wrangling about some affair of 
a few centimes. 

** Pardon, Monsieur,” I commenced, interrupting the 
stranger’s study, at the same time that I raised my hat 
a few inches from my head: “ Auriez vous la bonté de 
me donner quelques renseignmens sur. i 

“No entendo Frances, Seiior ; soi estrangero,” said 
the stranger, interrupting me. 

I bowed, and knew just enough of his language to 
mutter his own popular “ C— jo!” as I tarned away. 

I commenced repeating my question to a person 
whom I met a short distance from the former, and had 
also got about half way through it, when he too cut me 
short. 

“Ich bin Deutsch,” said the second stranger. 

“A plague on this modern Babel!” I exclaimed in 
my own vernacular, and darting off at a tangent, with 
my Arab porter still close behind, I entered the street 
of Bab-el-Ouad—I thought I should like to take up my 
quarters in a street with such an Eastern name—and 
after proceeding abouta hundred yards further, the thrice- 
welcome word “ Auberge” caught my eye on a board 
extending across an extremely narrow passage to the 
left. It was the sign-board of a hostelrie at No. 8, Rue 
du Commerce. The landlord was a dirty Marseillais, 
and every thing in his inn was filthy and inconvenient, 
the cold of January not having been able, as I soon 
discovered, to affect the mosquitoes in the dingy bed- 
rooms with their annual torpidity ; but the advantage 
of being somewhere where one could make their wants 
understood covered for the nonce a multitude of faults. 

Every one has heard of the Irish peasant who, having 
gone as far as Boulogne in search of his absentee land- 
lord, was astonished on hearing the children talk French, 
which the biggest boys going to school in his own country 
found it so difficult to learn. Something akin to his as- 
tonishment were my feelings when I heard the Algerine 
gamins, with their shaved heads and red skull-caps, call 
one another by such outlandish names as Mohammed 
and Ibrahim, Aroun and Hassan. A man might be 
much more comfortable at home; not a doubt of it. 
But these strange sights and sounds were some compen- 
sation, methought, for much discomfort; and few cir- 
cumstances amused me more than to see those ragged 
and sunburnt little Alis and Omars pulling equally rag- 
ged and diminutive Mohammeds and Aboubekrs by the 
ears, while they and other namesakes of the illustrious 
Orientals were rolling together in the dust by the road 
side. 

I had now ample opportunity for examining that 
strange mass of low, flat-roofed, white-washed houses, 
which, piled above each other, in a triangular form, on 
the steep side of a hill, constitute the city of Algiers, 
and upon which I had gazed with wonder the preceding 
night from the deck of Le Castor. The base of the 





triangle extended along the shore, and was formed of 


the street.of Bab-el-Ouad, or Water-gate, to the west, 
and that of Bab Azoun to the east, with the Place du 
Gouvernement in the centre ; these thoroughfares, toge- 
ther with the Rue de la Marine, which leads to the 
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Mole, being the only places within the city walls through 
which any kind of wheeled vehicle could pass. All the 
other “streets” were either steep, filthy, and irregular 
flights of steps, leading to the higher parts of the town, 
or dark and intricate passages traversing them at all 
angles; and these “ streets’—for we must apply that 
term to them—were frequently not wide enough to allow 
more than two foot passengers to walk abreast, and 
were often covered in completely by the projection of 
the upper stories of the houses. Goods of all kinds, 
building materials, rubbish, etc., are conveyed through 
these passages in hampers, on the backs of donkeys, 
and the passenger is frequently arrested in his progress 
by a train of some thirty or forty of these donkeys, 
driven by Arabs or Negroes, who shout incessantly, 
‘* suarda, guarda!” while he has no other resource than 
to hold his back as firmly as possible against the nearest 
wall, and make the best effort he can not to be carried 
away by the deluge of donkeys and drivers. Sometimes 
the streets are too narrow to allow two persons to pass 
each other without an accommodating movement edge- 
wise, an encounter with donkeys at such points being a 
serious affair ; and, on the whole, this labyrinth of nar- 
row, crooked passages would be perfectly inextricable 
to a stranger, unless he took care to guide himself by 
the acclivity or declivity of the ground. 

The domestic architecture of the Moors is still the 
same as that which they imported into Spain more than 
a thousand years ago, and which is, to the present day, 
the ordinary style of Cadiz, Seville, and Grenada, 
The houses rarely exceed two storeys in height, and con- 
sist chiefly of a small open court in the centre, sur- 
rounded by covered galleries, supported by slender, 
twisted columns, with horse-shoe arches, the narrow 
chambers opening into these galleries, and seldom hav- 
ing any window towards the street. Immediately within 
the outer door is a small vestibule, furnished with 
rush matting, where, in the houses of Mussulmans, male 
visitors are received, the only peep that can be obtained 
into the interior, being that which the prying Franks 
get by peering over the parapets of the adjoiniug 
houses, or of those situated higher on the hill side. 
This practice of “ peeping” had been carried to such an 
extent, after the French occupation, and had interfered 
so fatally with the domestic peace of the Mussulmans, 
that these latter sought refuge in the highest parts of 
the town, and such of them as were able emigrated, as 
soon as they could, to places unpolluted by Christians. 
Previous to the conquest, the Moors were engaged in 
commerce or piracy, or in the least laborious trades; 
they had no taste for agriculture, although the rich men 
among them had villas in the neighbourhood of the 
city. At the time to which I refer, however, all the 
villas had become deserted, and had fallen into ruins ; 
and few of the race remained behind except the very 
poorest, who, with their indolent habits and the in- 
creased prices of the necessaries of life, were generally’ 
unable to make out a subsistence without relief from the 
state. 

It is on the Place du Gouvernement that the motley 
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population of Algiers ca can best be studied, and I firmly 
believe there is not another spot of the same size in Pa 
world where such a medley of races can be found at 
any given moment. There we meet the Berbers and 
Kabyles from Mount Atlas, Bedouins of the Sahara, 
Arabs from the neighbouring villages of the Tel, with 
their respective garden or mountain produce for ‘sale: 
Israelite pedlars, with their wares spread out beneath 
little ragged awnings ; phlegmatic Moors, with cloak on 
shoulder and pipe in mouth; lounging Koulouglis, with 
snow-white turbans ; Negroes, male and female, whose 
nakedness is scarcely covered, and who were transformed 
by the French conquest from slaves to servants ; French 
soldiers of all arms, and their pretty vivandieres ; ; hungry 
Poles, who have nothing to do; German agriculturists, 
who came to colonize the land ; ; sharp-looking French 
speculators, of dubious honesty ; roguish Maltese ser- 
vants, belonging to the Genoese ¢rattorias or to the re- 
spectable houses of the quartier de la Marine; also 
plenty of Maltese fishmongers, sailors from Majorca and 
Sardinia, swarthy Catalans, dark-eyed Spanish girls, 
with high combs and mantillas : Mauresque women, all 
enveloped in white muslin; pensive-looking Jewesses, 
with their sarmahs, or cone-shaped bonnets; an occa- 
sional Greek, Egyptian, or Syrian, and heaven knows 
how many other representatives of distinct nationalities 
and races. It is a glorious place for a lecture on ethno- 
logy ; scarcely any type of the human family is absent; 
a man with any amount of observation becomes an eth- 
nologist there in spite of himself. 

One sunny morning, a week after my arrival, I was 
enjoying my usual stroll on the Place, and listening to 
the babel of strange tongues around me, when a familiar 
tap on the shoulder called my attention to the very un- 
expected presence of an old acquaintance. 

“ Corpo di Bacco!” I exclaimed; “ what on earth 
has brought you here, Manzoni, and in that garb ?” 

“ Well, I was just about asking you the same ques- 
tion,” was the reply. 

“ But, you perceive, I wear my own clothes, such as 
they are, whilst you have put on the livery of the King 
of France.” 

“Then, the mystery is the greater on your part, for, 
as to mine, my dress sufficiently explains why I am to 
be met at Algiers.” 

“ Well, I must confess,” I rejoined, “ that nothing of 
a very practical nature has brought me here ; but, Man- 
zoni, I am grieved to see you ina soldier's uniform. 
Have you abandoned the arts ?” 

The young man shook his head. 

“And the feuilletons ?” I added. 

“They would not supply clothes and bread,” he said, 
bitterly. 

** And your sister ; where does she remain ?” 

“ My sister continues in the employment of Madame 
C »” he replied ; “mais moi, mon ami, moi—vous 
voyez”—and the poor fellow struggled to suppress 3 
tear. 

After a moment he continued—“ Finding that it was 
utterly impossible for me to be of any assistance to her, 
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finding too, that I could never hope to succeed as an 
artist, and that my scribbling in the feuilletons could 
scarcely keep body and soul together, I engaged myself 
as a private in the Foreign Legion, to be sent on the 
African service, and they have already raised me to the 
rank of sergeant fourier. But this kind of life disgusts 
me.” . 

“You may, however, calculate on speedy promotion,” 
I observed, with an effort to afford consolation. 

Again Manzoni shook his head despondingly. 

‘“‘ Heaven preserve you from knowing what the life of 
a soldier is!” he said. ‘* To a man of intellectual and 
literary habits it is intolerable ; but,” he added hastily, 
“I must away to the Etat Major; this day I am in 
town on daty, but next week I hope to obtain permis- 
sion to come in on my own account ; and, in the mean 
time, come to see me at the Maison Carrée, where our 
battalion is stationed. Come, and you shall be wel- 
come.” 

So saying he shook me heartily by the hand, rejoined 
some of his comrades, who had been waiting for him, 
and disappeared under one of the arches of the old 
Moorish edifice called the Janina. 

‘Alas! poor young Achille Manzoni! Though yet 
only beginning life, he had tasted some of its bitterest 
draughts. His father, who had fled from his native Italy 
afier one of the popular outbreaks in that country, re- 
sided for many years as a political exile in Paris, where 
he endeavoured to eke out an existence as a second- 
rate, or rather third-rate artist ; and at length he died, 
leaving no other patrimony to his two orphan children, 
Achille and Madalena, than a mental cultivation and 
refinement of ideas far, very far, above their means. 
Shortly after his death his daughter was taken as an 
apprentice by a respectable couturiére, in the Rue St. 
Denis, and Achille endeavoured, though, as it appeared 
~ in vain, to obtain employment in his father’s profession. 
Under these circumstances, the step he had taken was, 
perhaps, the only one that remained for him. 

I did not neglect paying my friend a visit at his quar- 
ters, although I was not prepared beforehand for the 
difficulty of reaching there. The Maison Carrée is an 
isolated fortress, situated between five and six miles to 
the east of the city. The way thither lay from the gate 
of Bab-Azoun, by the camp and village of Mustafa, and 
over the deep sands which cover, to a great distance, the 
shores of the crescent-shaped bay, at the western horn 
of which Algiers is situated. Sometimes, among the 
low sand-hills, the view was cut off on every side, and 
the danger of meeting a small party of Kabyles in such 
4 position was by no means a trifle. Little, indeed, did 
I know its exact value at the time I first ventured there. 
However, after halting for refreshnent at the Moorish 
coffee-house of Hammah, and crossing the shallow 
waters of the Haratch, by its fine old Moorish bridge, 
with Gothic arches, I entered the gate of the Maison 
Carrée, a few minutes before the dusk of evening set in. 
One of my first proceedings, after seeing my friend, was 
to inquire where I should find a lodging for the night. 
I had no knowledge whatever of the nature of the coun- 
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try, but my friend took me outside the gate before can- 
non-shot, and from a small eminence showed me all its 
dreariness. All around the fortress extended a bleak 
and pathless wilderness, as far as the eye could reach; 
there was no hospitable roof to afford shelter; and, ex- 
cept the fort itself and the line of block-houses extend- 
ing to the Mitidja, and which marked the actual limits 
of French occupation at that time, no human habitation 
was visible. Thus, I was glad to share for the night 
the rough hospitality of the soldier; listening all the 
evening to stories of the war, and then retiring to rest in 
a hammock, slung from the roof of a bomb-proof gal- 
lery, to be awakened in the morning by the sound of 
cannon and beat of drum. In fine, I was led to under- 
stand that my walk from Algiers that evening was a 
rash proceeding, and one which few Europeans would 
have been willing to undertake alone. 

It was not long before the period of my visit when 
the neighbourhood of the Maison Carrée had been the 
scene of some fearful incidents, which were related to 
me on this occasion, <A foraging party left the fort at 
an early hour one morning, and directed its course 
towards the plain of the Mitidja, but they had not been 
gone much more than an hour when a distant sound of 
musketry announced to their friends behind that they 
had encountered some Hadjoutes, or wandering tribes of 
Kabyles, from Mount Atlas. A detachment was imme- 
diately ordered from the fort, for their relief, but, un- 
fortunately, it was entrusted to the command of an 
officer destitute of the bravery necessary for the occa- 
sion. The report of musketry continued to guide the 
march of the reinforcement, and the steps of the brave 
fellows who hastened: to the relief of their comrades 
were neither slow nor measured, but when they arrived 
at a spot whence the sounds of the battle were distinctly 
audib'e, the commanding officer suddenly ordered a halt. 
He called his subalterns about him, and said he did not 
think they were in sufficient force to expose themselves 
to an enemy of unknown strength. The position which 
they then occupied was strong, and if their comrades 
could fall back upon them, they might be able to sus- 
tain them ; but if one officer chose, by his carelessness, 
to. march his men into an enemy’s ambuscade, he did not 
see why another should risk his in a rash attempt to res- 
cue them. The other officers dissented from the das- 
tardly opinion, and hinted at the barbarity of suffering 
their comrades to be massacred within their very hear- 
ing, without making an effort to succour them. The 
men, on understanding the nature of the deliberation, 
went farther still ; they murmured aloud, and showed 
an inclination to break their ranks, and run, against 
orders, to the scene of slaughter ; but the commanding 
officer was inexorable, and, riding along the line, he 
swore that any man who dared to leave the ranks would 
be shot that instant. Thus did the detachment remain 
under arms and immoveable, on the brow of a small 
eminence, for about half an hour. The firing was be- 
coming less frequent, and the men imagined they could 
distinguish those shots which were fired from the French 


muskets, and which were gradually becoming fewer and 
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fewer until the firing altogether ceased. ‘They still re- 
mained a while watching anxiously for any of their com- 
rades to appear in the distance, but to no purpose. Not 
one of these ever returned to relate the incidents of that 
bloody conflict. The detachment then marched back to 
their quarters in gloomy silence; but the account the 
men gave of their own proceedings on their return pro- 
duced fearful excitement within the ramparts of the 
Maison Carrée. The soldiers murmured loudly against 
the conduct of the officer, and even against that of the 
detachment in general for not having acted against or- 
ders; and the fortress might be considered in a state of 
mutiny, which the other officers, in their disgust for the 
cowardice of the commander of the reinforcement, did 
not take much pains to repress. In the evening the men 
took a bloody and barbarous vengeance into their own 
hands. They went out in small parties to the bridge 
over the Haratch, lay in wait there for any unfortunate 
Arabs who were returning to their dashekras or villages, 
from the market of Algiers, and murdered them, with- 
out mercy and without exception. It mattered not that 
these poor Arabs belonged to friendly tribes, or that 
they lived under the protection of French laws; the in- 
furiated soldiery were resolved to avenge the death of 
their slaughtered comrades upon all who wore the haik 
or the burnous; and being unwilling, from a fantastic 
notion of honour, to stain French swords and bayonets 
with the blood of the unarmed, they tied stones in the 
ends of stockings, and with these rude weapons dashed 
out the brains of their unfortunate victims, whom they 
first pulled defenceless from their camels. This brutal 
work of death was carried on to a late hour, and I am not 
aware that it was ever investigated by the autho- 
rities. 

My friend, Achille Manzoni, looked ill and dejected 
during my visit at the Maison Carrée. He was re- 
served, as we were seldom for a moment a'one, but I 
observed that he was treated with respect and defer- 
ence by all, even by his superior officers, and that he 
was regarded as a gentleman and a man of education, 
although placed by circumstances in a subordinate rank 
in the French army. It was some days after when I 
received a visit from him at the house of old Mardo- 
chai, in the street of Locdor, whither I had removed 
from the filthy inn of the Rue du Commerce. I was 
leaning over the parapet of the terrace roof, looking 
out upon the vast and tranquil bosom of the Mediter- 
ranean, and upon that strange city, the greater part of 
of which lay beneath me—sometimes, too, being unable 
to prevent my eye from resting on a fair Moresque, 
who sat unveiled to take the air on a neighbouring ter- 
race—when my musings were interrupted by my friend’s 
voice in the small central court below. I went down 
to receive him, and at his suggestion we descended to- 
wards the gate of Bab-cl-Ouad, and thence strolled 
out into the country. 

Immediately outside that gate of Algiers was once 
the great Moorish cemetery, covering nearly as much 
ground as.the city itself. Kach tomb was enclosed with 
a wall, and in many ‘instances assumed the shape of a 





small mosque or marabout. One of the first proces. 
ings of the French after the conquest was to demolish 
these tombs, the Mohammedans being permitted to pp. 
move the bones of their deceased friends to a ney 
cemetery at a greater distance from the town, and the 
site of the old being cleared to make room for q 
botanic garden and a Champ de Mars, or military 
parade. This place has since been converted into 4 
magnificent suburb, and the old boundary of the ¢i 
in that quarter has quite disappeared ; but at the tine 
I refer to the work of improvement had been little mor 
than begun, and a great many of the Moorish tombs 
still remained, though in a neglected and dilapidated 
state. 

Having passed these old Mohammedan sepulchres, we 
next traversed in our walk the Israclitish burial ground, 
distinguished by its small, nearly flat, and whitened 
graves strewed over the surface of the field ; and con 
tinuing our course in the direction of the Garden of the 
Dey and the Pointe Pescade—our path enclosed by 
high hedges of aloes and Barbary fig-trees—we reached 
a place about two miles from the city, where the road 
approaches within some hundred feet of the steep sea- 
shore. In this solitary spot was the then small ceme- 
tery of the Christians. A few melancholy-looking 
wooden crosses peeped over the brow of the sea-beaten 
precipice, the murmur of the waves was heard from be- 
low, and the whole aspect of the place, on that hea- 
thenish shore looking towards the distant land whence 
the Christians came, was exceedingly mournful. 

’Tis singular,” observed Manzoni, “ that our path 
this evening should have lain through so many of the 
dwellings of the dead! I have often walked this way, 
and yet I have never remarked before that it is almost 
a continued necropolis. Perhaps,” he added, sorrow- 
fully, “it is only among the dead that we shall ever 
meet again.” 

“ Why,” I replied, “ that is a supposition which, in 
this ephemeral life of* ours, we might make at any of 
our meetings ; but surely there is no more reason for it 
now than at any other time. Who would have thought 
that we should meet, as we have done, on the shores of 
Africa ?” 

“ Ay! true; and under such circumstances! Dio 
mio!” he ejaculated, “under such circumstances! 
Amico,” he added, “ ’tis fortunate indeed that I have 
met you. You will make some inquiries about my fate, 
and you will bear some tidings of me to the only one 
in Europe for whom I now care.” 

“ My friend,” I rejoined, “you seem overwhelmed 
with sadness. Your nerves are, no doubt, affected by 
ill health, and as it is getting late we shall leave this 
lonely spot.” 

The sun, which stood low over the summit of Mount 
Boujareah when we were setting out, was now, indeed, 
descending into the waves beyond the headland of Sidi 
Ferruch, and it was time to think of returning to the 
city. 
‘* My nerves are not affected, and my health is good,” 
he said. 
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‘Then perhaps you are in love,” said I, laughing, 
and trying to rally him on his low spirits. 

“ And what then ?” he replied. ‘ People sneer and 
rail at love in others, forgetting that they have suc- 
cumbed to it themselves. For my part I would set 
little value on the man whose heart has not at some 
time or other throbbed with the pulsations of pure and 
fervent love.” 

“ Well, be it so; but surely, Achille, your heart has 
not been captivated by any of those shapeless masses 
of white muslin we see moving through the streets of 
Algiers—I mean the Moresque ladies. Your taste, I 
am sure, is too good for that.” 

“You do me justice,” he said, with & slight smile. 

“Well, Achille,” I said, still bantering him, “ now 
that we have come at the nature of your ailment, why 
are you so dejected, man? Mind, I am not led by any 
curiosity to inquire into your secrets ; but I detest your 
moping lovers. They always think that their own case 
isone of peculiar difficulty and misfortune, and they 
sink at once into despondency.” 

“My ease unfortunately affords too much cause for 
despondence.” 

“She is not a Moorish beauty, you say ?” 

“No.” 

“Then, perhaps, some soft-eyed maid of Israel ?” 

“ You are wrong again.” 

“ Well, I am not inquisitive, and I shall not probe 
your feelings any farther.” 

* Amico,” said Manzoni, “I have sought this oppor- 
tunity to diclose to you my feelings. I must tell you 
my secret; and, although you may laugh at me out- 
right, I must begin by telling you that I am hopelessly 
and desperately in love with an Arab maid. When 
you have heard all the circumstances of the affair you 
will, perhaps, be more ready to excuse my present state 
of dejection.” 

“ Forgive me, Achille,” I said, “if I have treated 
too lightly a matter which is so important to you; but 
this affair of an Arab girl savours so much of romance 
that it interests me deeply.” ; 

“T shall tell you all about it,” he rejoined, “ and 
that in as few words as possible.” 

He then proceeded, without any interruption from 
me, to narrate the following particulars :— 

“ About six months since, in the march of the army 
by Milianah, to subdue the tribes of the Cheliff, a 
small force of about five hundred men, of whom I was 
‘one, was detached to execute a razzia on some Arab 
villages, and to scour a difficult defile in the chain of 
Little Atlas. The duty was a perilous one, and was 
performed with a spirited dash, The spoils which we 
carried off consisted of a few hundred heads of cattle, 
and only twelve prisoners, whom we discovered in a 
ravine concealed at no great distance from a village 


. ‘which we had just committed to the flames. Of the 


prisoners three were old men, as many more were chil- 
dren, and the remainder were women, two of these being 
evidently persons of distinction, and four being ne- 
Sresses, who appeared to be their attendants, Of the 





two superior women one was a young girl of surpassing 
loveliness. Amico mio! she was one of the most beautiful 
creatures in human form which eyes have ever beheld. 
Her figure was light, graceful and elastic ; her features 
were cast in the finest oriental mould, and her large, 
soft eyes, moistened with tears, betrayed, in the midst 
of sorrow and terror, such intelligence and such gentle- 
ness of soul as might have belonged to a maiden reared 
in the lap of Christian refinement. She was wounded 
in the arm, and all her fellow-prisoners seemed most 
anxious to alleviate her suffering. The wound was in- 
flicted in a singular way. In the affray which ensued 
upon the discovery of the prisoners and other hostile 
Arabs in the ravine—which, I should tell you, was over- 
grown with prickly fig-trees and wild olives—this girl’s 
father was among the first who fell mortally wounded, 
and her brother, a fine athletic youth, then fired at her 
point blank to prevent her from falling alive into the 
hands of the Christians. However, he only wounded 
her near the shoulder, and he himself fell the next 
moment pierced with two or three bullets. It was my 
lot to be one of the party who had charge of the female 
prisoners ; I showed them all the attention which lay 
in my power; two or three times I saved this lovely 
girl from insult; and having, to gratify my natural 
taste for languages, acquired some knowledge of Arabic 
immediately after my arrival in Algiers, I was able to 
express to her my sympathy, and to tell her, without 
any danger of being understood by my fellow-soldiers, 
that I would die to protect her from any injury. I 
cannot tell you what an effect my words and manner 
seemed to produce upon her. Her looks towards me 
were full of expression, full of confidence ; when I ap- 
proached the camel on which she rode during the march, 
she seemed happy, and I felt that if she could love a 
Christian she loved me. On our arrival in Algiers our 
female prisoners excited the liveliest interest. I should 
have stated that the second Arab female was consider- 
ably the senior of the young girl I have described, but 
was also very beautiful, and excited special interest by 
the gracefulness of her costume and her sad but dignified 
demeanour. I saw her and her companion but once 
while in the city, and that time but fora moment. The 
young girl looked on me as if she had met some dear 
friend in the midst of a wilderness, and that look has 
left an impression on my heart that never can be ef- 
faced. I was delighted to find a few days after that 
the prisoners had been exchanged. It seemed, of course, 
to be an eternal separation between me and one whose 
image had become the very idol of my soul; but still I 
was delighted, because I thought that she was thus re- 
moved from danger, and restored in safety to people of 
her own race. From that moment I have thought of 
nothing but her; strange ideas have taken possession 
of me; strange projects rise up in my mind, nor can I 
expel them from it. You may call it infatuation, mad- 
ness, anything you please, but, my dear friend, passion 
is a terrible thing, and when it has obtained posses- 
sion of our poor, weak nature, ’tis all in vain to struggle 
with it.” 
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“ Achille,” said I, at length breaking in on his wild 
statement, “that is a false and dangerous maxim. We 
can and must struggle against our passions; and re- 
member you have duties - 

*“ Amico mio! I pray you do not argue with me; 
your arguments may puzzle my reason, but cannot reach 
my heart.” 

‘Then what do you propose to do, Achille?” 

* Escape to the mountains.” 

“You mean desert to the Arabs.” 

Desert implies dishonour; the word sickens me.” 

“Yet it is, nevertheless, the true term to describe 
such an act.” 

* Remember,” said Manzoni, with earnestness, “ that 
I am not a Frenchman. I have entered this service as 
a momentary expedient, driven to it by necessity. I 
detest this soldier’s life. I like many of the gallant 
fellows with whom I am associated, but I loathe the 
military profession. Under. ordinary circumstances I 
would rather die than have a stigma cast upon my 
name; but the position in which I am now placed 
changes everything, and I can see no dishonour in the 
course which I propose.” 

** And your chevrons,” I remarked. 

*T shall tear them off, or try another expedient to 
get rid of them,” he replied impatiently. 

* Achille, you are mad!” 

*‘ Not so mad either,” he rejoined. “I shall make my 
way to the mountains—those blue precipitous heights 
of Atlas, toward which my longing eyes and my yearn- 
ing heart are turned every day since I met my loved 
one; I shall find the spot where she dwells; I shall 
perform some service for her tribe to win her hand, as 
{ know that I have already won her heart; I shall 
penetrate with her to some oasis in the great southern 
desert; perhaps I may be able, by some circuitous 
route, to return with her to Europe, and there introduce 
to my beloved sister my glorious Arab bride. O amico 
mio! with such a prospect before me do not say I am 
mad!” and the poor fellow pressed my hand fervently 
* in both of his. 

“To me the case seems hopeless,” I said. 

“Full of peril, but not hopeless,” he rejoined ; and 
as we had by this time entered the city, and reached the 
Place du Gouvernement,jbe bid me a last adieu, having 
previously committed to my charge a locket with his 
hair, and an amber bracelet, to give his sister whenever 
I should return to Paris. 

Some months elapsed: before I heard anything more 
of Achille Manzoni; for, cognisant as I was of his in- 
tention, I did not wish to be seen making inquiries 
about him ; but it appeared that in a day or two after 
our interview he disappeared from his quarters ; having 
previously, as I subsequently learned, caused himself, 
by an intentional act of disobedience, to be reduced 
to the rank of private soldier, and thus to be re- 
lieved from his responsibility of sergeant fourrier. 
Months, as I have said, elapsed, and I had indeed 
almost ceased to think about my unfortunate friend, 
when one day a soldier of the Foreign Legion made me 








out with some difficulty, and told me that my Italian, 
as he called him, and another deserter, had been cap. 
tured in Mount Atlas, habited and armed as Bedouins ; 
that they had been tried by court-martial, and sentenced 
to be shot; that several of the officers had made inter. 
cession for poor Manzoni, but in vain. The discipline 
of the army was very rigid, and with fresh hostilities 
impending, the authorities were resolved just then to 
enforce it with the utmost rigour. In fine, that the 
two unhappy men were to be shot at an early hour next 
morning, and that Manzoni had desired to have, if pos- 
sible, one moment’s interview with me before he died, 

I was thunderstruck and horrified at this intelligence, 
and lost no time in hastening to the camp of Mustafa, 
where the head-quarters of the Foreign Legion then 
were. Without much difficulty I obtained access to 
the cell of the condemned man. I could scarcely recog. 
nise my unhappy friend. He had got his head shaved 
among the Arabs, and although the hair had commenced 
to grow, he was still nearly bald; his features were 
haggard, and his complexion perfectly browned by the 
sun of the Sahara; he wore nothing but loose trowsers 
and a coarse, soiled shirt, which hung open about his 
neck ; his hands were manacled, and. he-sat on the side 
of his pallet with his back turned towards the entrance. 
Three armed soldiers were on guard within the apart- 
ment. 

What a change from the independent, highminded, 
cheerful, handsome, intellectual, and elegant young fel- 
low whom I had known in Paris about two years before! 
I could hardly find utterance when I entered, and at 
length I only said in a low voice :—‘‘ Manzoni, I am 
grieved to the heart at this scene.” 

‘*T know that, my friend,” he murmured ; “ my fate 
is a sad one.” 

There was no use then in upbraiding him, or re- 
minding him of past advice, and the result of headlong 
passion. We both remained silent, and while I held 
his poor manacled hands tightly grasped in mine, he 
looked affectionately and with a sort of sad smile into 
my face. 

* Now, Achille,” I said, “it only remains for you to 
recall some of the sweet religious impressions of your 
boyhood. Now is the time for them, and it is well that 
a little time yet remains.” 

“T cannot pray,” he answered; “I have been too 
long wicked. Will you pray for me ?” 

* Let us both pray,” I observed; and although he 
first showed some reluctance, he did kneel ; and we re- 
peated one of those sweet litanies in which his voice 
had often joined in his early years. The prayer touched 
his heart; his tears flowed, and when we arose he 
pressed my hand most tenderly, 

At that time religion was in a fearfully low state on 
a great part of the Continent ; a chaplain was almost an 
uncalled-for officer in the French army : his sacred fune- 
tions were scarcely thought of by the men, unless when 
a few companies were marched on Sunday mornings 
to the messe militaire, while the band amused the audi- 
ence with the overture to Robert le Diable, or some 
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other operatic airs. But, thank God, all that is changed, 
and the generation which was then growing hoary in 
the gloomy ways of infidelity, has nearly passed away. 
Poor Manzoni had been carried away like others by the 
paneful spirit of the age, but happily it was not difficult 
to revive in him better feelings. I did not attempt to 
usurp an office which did not belong to me, but I re- 
joiced that the few words I ventured to speak produced, 
by amerciful grace, a happy impression. He promised 
me that he would take ample advantage of the chap- 
lain’s visit that evening, and that he would employ the 
few hours which remained to him in a suitable manner. 
He had nothing, he said, to tell me, but to entreat that 
I would give his last fond love to the one friend whom 
I knew, on my return to France—to tell her all, and. to 
try to excuse his misfortunes. He finally begged that 
I would not come to witness the scene of the morrow 
—he made no allusion to the object of his unhappy 
flight to the mountains, nor did I ever hear whether he 
had succeeded in finding the beautiful Arab girl by 
whom his affections had been captivated—and thus we 
parted for ever in this life. 

I resided at that time at the place called the Swedish 
Garden, little more than a mile outside the walls of 
Algiers, on the road to Delli Ibrahim, The way thither 
lay by the Fort de ’Empereur, which commanded the 
Casbah, or Palace of the Dey, at the highest point of 
the city, and which was, in its turn commanded by still 
higher land within cannon-shot, to the south and west. 
The place where I was stopping was, indeed, the site of 
some of the batteries planted by the French invading 
army, in 1830, against the said Fort de ’Empereur, the 
capture of which immediately secured the city to the 
conquerors. This place, which owes its name to the 
circumstance of being the property of the Swedish con- 
. Sulate, is beautifully situated, on one of the most ele- 
vated points of the sea-coast ridge of high land, which 
is generally called Sahal, but sometimes bears the name 
of Mount Boujareah, especially at that part where it 
rises still higher, near its western extremity. The view 
is magnificent, extending very far seaward, on the one 
side, and embracing the entire panorama of the Little 
Atlas, with the intervening plains of the Mitidja, on the 
other. The city, indeed, is concealed from the eye by 
the brow of the eminence ; but the entire semicircular 
bay is visible, from Algiers to Cape Matifou, with the 
white breakers which perpetually line that coast, and 
the sand-hills, which extend considerably inward from 
the shore, and the camp of Mustafa, and still farther 
on the village of Koubah, and beyond it the low 
banks of the Haratch, and the Maison Carrée in the 
distance. 

Often have I looked upon that gorgeous scene from 
the grating of an eastern window, when roused by can- 





non-shot at the dawn of day ; and listened to the mili- 
tary band which played in the camp, far below, while 
the first glories of a bright southern morning were burst- 
ing from behind the craggy summits of Mount Atlas. 
And it was just such a morning which followed my last 
interview with Achille Manzoni. The loud booming of 
a cannon echoed, as usual, through the bills: then fol- 
lowed the beat of drum and shrill note of trumpet souad- 
ing the reveille ; the camp. was soon alive, and with pal- 
pitating heart I listened to its movements, for nothing 
was yet visible there but the white walls of the huts 
which covered many an acre of surface. In the mean 
time a white fog lay upon the Mitidja like a sea; the 
haze in the gorges of the mountains began to assume a 
delicate tone of ulira-marine, mingling imperceptibly 
with the warmer purple and carmine tints of the sum- 
mits, above which floated in the pure, sultry atmosphere 
a few slender streaks of cloud, which were first vermi- 
lion, then of a bright yellow tinge, and then of molten 
gold. 

While the gorgeous face of nature, so full of calm, 
majestic beauty, was undergoing these changes, the 
movement in the camp of Mustafa was becoming more 
and more active; columns of troops were to be seen 
passing and repassing ; squares were formed, and the 
rattle of drums was incessant. I could not understand 
the military pantomime which was passing on the sands, 
far below me; but my heart sickened at the prepara- 
tions, a chill went through my veins, my knees trembled, 
and my teeth chattered as if from cold. At length all 
seemed for a moment silent and at rest—the drums had 
ceased; I thought I could perceive some small, indefi- 
nite objects close to the sand-hills, where one side of 
the vast, hollow square of military was left open down 
to the sea. Could these be the two condemned men, 
awaiting the signal for the firing parties to send them 
into eternity ? I prayed with all the fervour I could 
command. fF prayed, indeed, all that morning for my 
unhappy friend and his companion in misfortune. Hush! 
again the roll of adrum! and again silence! Two 
small clouds of white smoke burst in the midst of the 
hollow square, then a horrible pause of five or six se- 
conds before two sharp sounds reached my ear, almost 
together—but, before these sounds arrived, the souls of 
Achille Manzoni and his wretched comrade were before 
their Eternal Judge and Maker! 

Thus man’s work in this affair was finished. I left 
Africa soon after, and I confess that this melancholy 
episode, and the sad duty which still remained of dis- 
closing to Madalena Manzoni the fate of her unhappy 
brother, were among the most puinful circumstances 
which I encountered in my wanderings. Others, if per- 
mitted, I may hereafier rccount to the gentle reader. 

M. H, 
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A WAIL FOR EOGHAN RUA O’NEILL. 


(TRANSLATED BY ERIONNACH.) 


[The following is a translation of a very rare Gaelic Dirge for the great Chieftain. We have met with no co y 
of it but one, which is in T. Connellan’s collection—a rare book at present. The following, we believe, is ¢ 
first translation ever made of it, and as it is close both to metre and matter, our readers will obtain a correct idea of 
the original. T. Connellan’s copy is in some parts irregular, and seems to bea faulty version ; nevertheless the thoughts 
are very striking. It has been attributed to O’Carolan, but as the song intimates personal acquaintance with the 
hero, and as O’Carolan was not born till after his death, that is out of the question. It may have been the composition 
of O’Connellan, who was also a celebrated musician. The song itself appears to have been written to music, and we 
have heard a dirge in Ulster called ‘‘Carolan’s Lament for Eoghan Rua” which in reality may have been the composition 
of O’Connellan, and may match the song.] 

I. 
A most great loss is thy loss to me, 
A loss to all who had speech with thee ; 
On earth can so hard a heart there be 
As not to weep for the death of Eoghan ? 
Och, Ochon! ’tis J am stricken, 
Unto death the rest may sicken, 
"Twas there the Soul who all did quicken— 
Ah, and Thou in Thy grave! 
Il. 
I stood at Cavan o’er thy tomb, 
Thou spok’st no word thro’ all my gloom, 
O want! O ruin! O bitter doom! 
O lost, lost heir of the House of Niall! 
I care not now whom death may borrow, 
Despair sits by me, night and morrow, 
My life, alas! is one long sorrow— 
And Thou in Thy grave! 
Il. 
O child of heroes, heroic child! 
Thou’dst smite our foe in the battle wild, 
Thowdst right all wrong, O gallant and mild! 
And who liveth now—that Eoghan is dead ? 
In place of feasts, alas! there’s sighing, 
In place of song wild, woe and crying, 
Alas! I live with my heart a-dying— 
And Thou in Thy grave ! 
Iv. 
My woe—is’t not a surpassing woe? 
My heart is torn with rending throe ; 
I wail that I am not lying low 
In silent death, by thy side, Eoghan! 
Thou wast most skilled all straits to ravel, 
And thousands brought’st from death and cavil, 
They journey safe who with thee travel— 
And Thou with Thy Gop! 


v. 
My days shall count but a short, sad space 
Till I, ’mid saints, shall behold Thy face, 
Nor meet to grieve in that holy place, 
But rejoice before the self-chosen Lamb. 
O, then I ne’er shall fear to sever, 
O, from thy side Pll wander never, 
Singing the glory and peace for ever— 
And we with our Gop! 
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A MORNING NEWSPAPER. 


BY J. M. M., T.C.D. 





Vir sapit qui pauca loquitur. 


TueERE is no description of literature so universally read 
as that furnished through the medium of newspapers, 
and yet, strange to say, but very little is known by the 
unreasoning public of the complicated modus operandi, 
by means of which the materials are obtained and shaped 
both for their information and amusement: and of the 
amount of talent and labour requisite to keep up a supply 
adequate to the increasin: demand in this age of rapid 
progress. Ceaseless activity pervades every department 
each hour of the twenty-four, an enormously expensive 
staff, consisting of editors, reporters, readers, composi- 
tors, machinists, messengers, e¢ hoc genus omne, are 
engaged in never-ending toil. Whilst the more fortu- 
nate reader is enjoying undisturbed repose, or dreaming, 
perchance, of the events of the day just closed, the wires 
of the telegraph—that marvel of modern inventions— 
are brought into requisition, and during the sittings of 
Parliament, for example, a constant stream of words is 
borne on the subtle fluid from the “ greatest assembly 
in the world” to the hands of compositors in the remotest 
parts of the United Kingdom, to be by them “ set up” 
for the paper of the following morning ; scarcely has the 
speaker resumed his seat before his eloquence, which 
must first filter through the sifting process of transcrip- 
tiov, is permanently recorded for perusal at the breakfast 
table. This is a costly item in the expenditure of the 
establishment, and leads to the employment of a vast 
number of persons who must possess education and in- 
telligence for the accurate discharge of their duties. Lon- 
don, it is almost needless to assert, is the great centre 
from which emanates original editorial articles, and those 
who have experience of the press cannot fail to be struck 
with the fact—not creditable to Ireland—that the re- 
markably able “leaders” which appear in the Times, 
Herald, Morning Post, Daily News, and Saturday 
Review, some of Irish authorship, are frequently repro- 
duced in this country in a diluted form, and far from im- 
proved by the ingredients added thereto. Some Irish 
papers are, of course, free from this charge of wholesale 
plagiarism, and are written with spirit and independence. 
With the solitary exception of the “ Times,” the London 
papers show an extremely intimate knowledge of Irish 
affairs. To please a certain shallow class of narrow- 
minded Englishmen, there is often an unbecoming seve- 
rity of tone adopted in dealing with what are called the 
faults and peculiarities of Irishmen, and this is the more 
apparent in its columns which are disfigured by unmean- 
ing prejudice and malignant sarcasm whenever this 
well-abused country is the subject of comment. Still 
even the most patriotic Hibernian must admire the 
ability of the writing, which is further enhanced by the 
absence of cliqueism, a defect very visible nearer home. 
The successful journalist must be gifted with tact and 
aptitude, and should also undergo steady training to 
qualify for the profession. It is a fatal mistake to sup- 


pose that he can be had ready made. Pedants with 
no well-defined vocation, and barristers whose legal lore 
has been suffered to lie dormant and unappreciated by 
indiscriminating solicitors sometimes attempt an “ ar- 
ticle,” and usually fail ignominiously. Their place 
is probably filled by an unsuccessful schoolmaster, or a 
fossil grinder, who has spent the best years of his life 
and exhausted his energies in the dreary torture of 
“cramming” for University term and honour examina- 
tions—men who being, generally speaking, unacquainted 
with the ways of the world, are betrayed at times into 
ludicrous blunders. Vexed by the depressing effects 
of disappointment in their new career, they try to write 
smartly, and hopelessly mar their contributions by 
unjustifiable personalities and blunted irony, the miser- 
able substitutes for reason and common sense. ‘They, 
in short, model their essays after the fashion of our 
Transatlantic brethren, who are so prone to indulge 
in coarse invective, and impotent threats against indi- 
viduals as well as public bodies. The compilation of 
a daily newspaper is an essential—possibly, all things 
considered—the most essential element in its produc- 
tion. It is, nevertheless, an undertaking which the im- 
promptu editor of the calibre just described affects to 
despise, on the ground that it is too mechanical for the 
man of genius, whose province it is to wield the pen, 
forgetful, peradventure, that there can be no more con- 
temptible occupation than that of writing under the 
withering influence of proprietorial dictation, in order 
to pander to the whims and court the fleeting popularity 
of a party. People, however, of more expansive un- 
derstandings, with wisdom to reflect and courage to 
arrive at their own conclusions, are aware that in select- 
ing for a newspaper there is a wide field for the exer- 
cise of literary taste and judgment. To cater for in- 
numerable varieties of minds day after day, and succeed 
in bringing out a paper which will prove interesting, and, 
at the same time, instructive, is not so easy as some 
imagine. Simple as this is thought to be, it involves 
vast trouble, anxiety, and watchfulness, if only to avoid 
the reprinting of stale news. To wade through files 
of journals from all parts of the habitable globe, and 
cull scraps from each, is not a trifling routine; and it 
would, indeed, be irksome to a degree were it not for 
the remarkable and stirring incidents which are momen- 
tarily brought to light. An cditor, if a keen observer, 
has opportunities which few enjoy of forming enlarged 
aud clear views of human nature in all its manifold 
phases. He has under his notice, as it were, an epitome 
of the current proceedings of the world. All its horrors, 
trials, temptations, pleasures, and utter hollowness pass 
in review before him. ‘* Man,” it is said, ‘is the mea- 
sure of ail things ;” and truly the range of an editor’s 
intellectual powers is deemed to be illimitable. He is 
looked upon as a person of prodigious versatility, and, 
therefore, expected to enlighten mankind on every con- 
ceivable topic which may arise in the minds of his 
numerous interrogators ; he is, in fact, treated as a living 
encyclopzedia, from whom every description of informa- 








tion can be extracted at will. Familiarity with the leading 
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characteristics of public men is certainly indispensable 
to anyone who desires to take a correct survey of 
every political question which comes to the surface. 
A glance at certain organs would suffice to convince any 
candid reader that the prevalent habit of mixing up re- 
ligion with nearly every question discussed is one of 
the chief banes which has ever tended to impede the 
advance of Ireland, and the effect of this vicious custom 
is to propagate everlasting discord, and sow undying 
enmity between children of the same soil. 

As soon as the editor of a metropolitan daily paper 
has made his choice of news, in which he had been en- 
gaged for several hours, he is waited upon by the fore- 
man of the compositors’ department, a functionary with- 
out whom the paper would never spring into being. 
Having previously concluded his calcluations, he an- 
nounces the quantity of space open, and on getting 
the necessary modicum of matter, retires gorged to his 
office, in order to digest it, and immediately commences 
the puzzling operation of preparing for the morning 
publication, The large metal table at which he stands 
whilst performing this task resembles a chess-board on 
which an animated game is being played, and is'in a 
state of bewildering confusion, Copy is strewn indiscri- 
minately over every part of it; reports of railway and 
crinoline accidents, meetings, murders, suicides, ship- 
wrecks, battles, banquets, trials, abductions, breach of 
promise cases, robberies, assaults, popular lectures, mu- 
sical criticism, reviews of books, meteorological and 
market returns, letters of indignant citizens, births, 
deaths and marriages, are heaped together in one com- 
mon ruin, forming an indescribable chaos, Were an 
uninitiated stranger to enter, when the foreman is 
distributing diminutive fragments of manuscript to 
the all-absorbing compositors, he would entertain se- 
rious doubts as to the possibility of their being 
moulded within a few hours into a paper, wonder- 
fully free even from errors of punctuation. The fore- 
man referred to is a strict disciplinarian. Silence is 
rigorously enjoined in the ranks over which he presides. 
Though his duties are exceedingly onerous, still he has 
an ynaccountable desire to meddle with every other 
branch of the concern, impressed with the delusion that 
nothing can go right which he does not overhaul, It 
is, however, but fair to say, that his sharp eyes occasion- 
ally detect serious omissions, and instances of neglect, 
which are inseparable from newspaper labour; but which, 
if allowed to escape notice, would sorely test the reader's 
patience. He has, of course, a high estimate of his 
mental qualities, and covets the privilege of altering a 
Times’ article or the Queen’s speech. In his judgment 
the latter is a very inferior composition, and with the 
utmost difficulty he restrains himself from adding two 
or three touches, so that it may be more in accordance 
with his ideas of literary elegance. He abounds in ob- 
solete precedents, which are quoted whenever he wants to 
check what he regards as the ruinous innovations of this 
restless period of the ninetecnth century, Despite these 
little excusable weaknesses, he is a wonderful man. At 
work night and day, he seems never to seck sleep, and 





yet looks as brisk and fresh at noon as if he had takeg 

the “round of the clock.” To revert for an instant, be. 

fore concluding this imperfect sketch, to the reporters, 

who have many elaims to consideration and gratitude, 

it may not be amiss to inform the fault-finding portion 
of the community—a legion so ready to bestow advice, 

that valueless commodity when applied to matters of 
which they are wholly innocent—of the trying ordeal 
which these members of the “ fourth estate” have to 
undergo. A metropolitan morning paper, which does 
not appropriate largely the news supplied by its con- 
temporaries, has at least eight reporters. These gen- 
tlemen are mixed up in all sorts of agreeable and dis. 
agreeable events, and speedily learn to put the proper 
estimate on men and manners. Their minds are kept 
on the stretch and over-wrought for hours during the 
day, but their hardest work begins after midnight. The 
ink of their reports is still wet whilst they are being 
printed for circulation. The egotistical and floundering 
demagogue is their unrelenting enemy. A man who is 
proof against the plainest hints that he is tiring out his 
hearers, and expending uncultivated oratory to no pur- 
pose, year after year will expose his unsympathising 
friends to the infliction of long speeches, which the re- 
porter is compelled to prune and reduce, so as to bring 
them within the pale of grammatical construction, 
Then there is the muddy man, whose thoughts are en- 
veloped in an impenetrable mass of inappropriate dic- 
tion. They have to be interpreted for him, and shorn 
of empty rubbish. He is likewise unreasonable and 
unthankful for what is done to enable him to pass 
muster. Unhappily in Ireland there is, in season and 
out of season, and notwithstanding the fickle character 
of our climate, superabundant crops of wi!d eloquence, 
in which the tares greatly preponderate. The motto 
Res non verba is reversed Vow et preterea nihil is 
indelibly stamped on the brow of the majority of our 
public speakers. ‘They never think that rather more 
than two hours are spent in transcribing from notes a 
speech that would be delivered in from twenty minutes to 
half an hour. Nearly every person connected with news- 
papers in these degenerate days of reckless competition, 
is more or less, subject to occasional petty anuoyances, 
which would suffice to sour the happy disposition of Mark 
Tapley, who was blessed with the unenviable knack of 
being jolly under the most depressing circumstances, or 
disturb the equanimity of Job. A reporter especially, 
is liable to be transformed into a modern Timon, and 
often tempted to use the “spade.” He finds it impos- 
sible to please those with whom he comes into profes- 
sional contact. Indifferent as he is to the religion, politics, 
or country of the persons with whom he has to deal, he 
acts towards all with the utmost impartiality. A 
bigotted partizan or unfair “ recording angel” is now 
seldom to be met with—he is indeed fortunately a rare 
avis in terris. Yet he is ever in danger of giving unin- 
tentional offence, if he should exercise a discretion in 
separating the grain from the chaff, which in spite of 
the severest analysis, will sometimes inundate his notes, 
as he discovers to his horror when the small hours ap- 
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roach. Hosts of men are silly enough to think that their 
effusions should be preserved with as much care, for an 
admiring posterity, as the soul-stirring eloquence of the 
orator of ancient Greece. They cannot or will not see 
why any distinction should be made between Lord 
Brougham anda green grocer. In their opinion the 
same stenographic justice should be done to both. But 
what broad sheet would be tolerated, if the sifting 
process were to be abolished? If self-styled orators 
would only keep in view the following aliter reading 
of the celebrated lines of the Scotch poct : 


1 ‘*O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as reporters see us,” 


what benefits would accrue to mankind from a judicious 
silence? How much less talking for talk sake? What 
a relief to judges and jurors from the painful necessity 
of listening for hours together to mere word-spinning ? 
What a saving to the pockets of unfortunate litigants, 
who are obliged to sit out a protracted trial, conscious 
that every word spoken in their cause represents so 
many sterling gold coin of the realm. A concentration 
of ideas would likewise have the effect of keeping well- 
disposed congregations awake during the sermon, and 
might, perhaps, prevent young ladies from knitting at 
meetings and popular lectures, and attend to what is 
addressed to them from the platform, either for their 
instruction or to enlist their sympathies in behalf of the 
societies they profess to support. With an acquired 
penetration a reporter can tell in an instant whether a 
speech has been committed to memory or spoken extem- 
pore, and should he venture to ask for the manuscript, 
which, he feels assured, is cunningly concealed in the 
gentleman’s pocket, the latter smiles at being suspected 
of such industry, and declares that he had been “ quite 
unexpectedly called on to speak, and was not in the 
habit of studying his subject.” The reporter, of course, 
does not believe one word of this, and renews his 
application for the litera scripta. The gentleman 
cannot withstand the offer of being made to appear 
at full length in print. He cheerfully promises an 
effort to transfer his thoughts to paper; and having 
hastily gone away for that purpose, returns in about 
forty minutes with a speech which could not have been 
written by the expertest of penmen in less than from 
three to four hours!! And what specimens of cali- 
graphy are sometimes handed to him for publication— 
they might be aptly compared to a sheet of white paper, 
which had been hurriedly traversed by a couple of 
vigorous spiders, previously steeped in blacking. If 
the Platonic theory, that pleasure is invariably preceded 
by pain, hold good, what a happy Elysium is in store for 
the pillars of the public press. 

Our present esteemed Viceroy is a finished and 
classical orator. His beautifully-balanced sentences 
fall harmoniously on the ear, the matter is just as 
good as the style, and his speeches are reported con 
amore, and read with pleasure and advantage. In 
Spite of the unkindly taunts directed against him under 
the cloak of anonymous writing, he is deservedly popular. 





His scholarship is undoubted: his amiability of dispo- 
sition, courteous demeanour, and genuine desire for the 
national prosperity and well-being of the country, are 
assuredly not lost on the impressible, generous, quick- 
witted, but impulsive people over whom he rules as the 
representative of a beloved Queen. 

Then who does not listen with delight to the more 
impetuous eloquence of our distinguished countryman, 
the Right Honorable James Whiteside? Whether in 
the law courts, the theatre where he won his first lau- 
rels, or in the British senate, he no sooner rises than 
numbers flock together to hear his brilliant addresses, 
copiously intermixed with flashes of wit and incompar- 
able sarcasm, his great forte. He, too, has had one or 
two severe critics who have endeavoured to dim the lustre 
of his fame, but, as in the case of the Earl of Carlisle, 
the shafts aimed with such damaging intent, have had 
their venom extracted by the unerring vox populi, and 
fell harmlessly on the contemplated victims. The Lord 
Justice of Appeal, the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench, the Master of the Rolls,Chief Justice Monahan, 
Baron Fitzgerald, Mr. Justice Christian, Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald, the present eloquent and_ kind-hearted 
Mr. O’Hagan, her Majesty’s Attorney-General for 
Ireland, and the Solicitor-General, Mr. Lawson, are 
also to be included among the ornaments of the 
Irish Bench and Bar, of which Ireland is so justly 
proud, and whose character for learning was sus- 
tained in bygone times by Curran, Plunket, the 
Pennefathers, O’Connell, Shiel, O’Loghlen, Burton, 
Smith, and Joy. Some barristers and clergymen have 
glaring faults in speaking, which injure the cause of 
those for whom they respectively plead; the former 
use unnecessary repetitions, and thereby weaken the 
effect of the argument, and both are too long-winded. 
The reports which deluge the papers at anniversary 
religious meetings corroborate those remarks with 
regard to the latter. Were patriots aud ministers 
of every persuasion to confine themselves to their legi- 
timate calling, and be content to preach peace and 
good-will towards men, Ireland would progress with 
still more gigantic strides than those which for the past 
decade have astonished her best wishers, and continue 
to puzzle her pretended friends. She is gradually disco- 
vering that self-reliance is the only lever by which she can 
raise herself. In spite of ages of misrule and the hun- 
dred obstacles which were thrown in her thorny paths, 
her sons have ever held a foremost ravk in every post 
assigned to them. The army recruited in the Emerald 
Isle a Wellington, a Gough, and others who led her 
brave soldiers triumphantly under every clime, and 
against foes worthy of their steel. The Lawrences were 
admittedly the saviours of India. And conspicuous 
amongst the governors of that extensive and densely 
populous country was the brother of the “Iron 
Duke,” the Marquis of Wellesley, whose name shines 
forth in the history of India. ‘The senate has been 
adorned by the philosophic eloquence and almost 
prophetic wisdom of Burke. Our not over-partial, 
self-elected censor, the Zémes, devoted, not many 
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months ago, an article to an unqualified eulogy of 
the force of argument and closeness of reasoning which 
marked the oratory of the late eminent Lord Plun- 
ket, “the consummate orator,” as Lord Brougham 
termed him in his inaugural address before the Social 
Science Congress; and, with characteristic inconsis- 
tency, at the next breath sneers at Hibernian logic, 
aud heaps ridicule on an honorable member, by ob- 
serving that he spoke in “ perfectly good Irish”’— 
wilfully ignorant, perhaps, of the incontrovertible fact, 
that the English language is more correctly spoken in 
this country than in England. But the theory of the Z%mes 
is, that nothing good can come out of the Irish Nazareth. 
There are at present on the English Bench four Irishmen, 
second to none of their learned brethren—Baron 
Martin, Mr. Justice Willes, Mr. Justice Hill, and 
Mr. Justice Keatinge. The lamented Phillips and 
Sergeant Murphy were Commissioners of the English 
Insolvent Court. Sir Hugh Cairns, the Solicitor- 
General of England under the ministry of the Earl 
of Derby, is acknowledged to be oue of the first equity 
lawyers at the Bar, and one of the most powerful and 
accomplished debaters in the House of Commons. The 
high reputation of the Irish School of Medicine was 
also upheld by the representative sent to London in the 
person of the late deeply-regretted Dr. Robert Bentley 
Todd, F.R.S., the distinguished son of a distinguished 
father. His practice in the great metropolis, in the midst 
of so many eminent physicians and surgeons, was ex- 
tensive. His valuable contributions to medical litera- 
ture, the result of great experience and erudition, are a 
self-erected monument more enduring than brass. And 
though last, not least, at the higher competitive exami- 
nations, Irish students from Irish educational institu- 
tions have carried off more than their share of valuable 
appointments. That their education is sound and gen- 
eral can be seen by reference to the reports of the Com- 
missioners. They stood twice at the head of the list 
at the Indian Civil Service Examinations, were on one 
occasion first in Mathematics, Classics, the Mental 
Sciences, Italian, French and German, English Litera- 
ture, and the Oriental languages. 

If the entrance examinations were made a searching 
test of thorough preliminary classical teaching, they 
would react most beneficially on the schools, and by 
raising the standard of education, enable students from 
this country to compete with still more success. 

This is a pardonable digression naturally suggested 
by the foregoing remarks. The public then, is a 
“ grasping, grinding” animal, which demands the pound 
of flesh at any sacrifice, and is never satisfied ; but those 
discontented mortals who are wont to exclaim, “ there 
is nothing in the papers,” may be more charitable, when 
made aware of the outlay of money and wear and tear 
of human life, requisite to produce that nothing daily 
for their edification. 








THE SIEGE OF DUNCANNON. 


In the number immediately preceding this, we devoted 
a considerable space to the biography of Father Bona. 
venture Baron, who, we need hardly repeat, must ever 
rank among the most distinguished of our Irish writers, 
whether we regard the multiplicity of his published 
works or the profound erudition which they exhibit, 
In fulfilment, therefore, of our promise, we now submit 
to our readers an English version of the learned father’s 
diary of the siege and capture of the fort of Duncannon, 
a most memorable incident in the military history of 
Ireland during the seventeenth century. Let us pre- 
mise, however, that Father Baron was indebted to some 
friend who assisted at the operations for the diurnal 
narrative which he turned into Latin, and of which he 
published two editions, one dedicated to the supreme 
council of the Confederates, and another (that now be- 
fore us) which, after being reprinted at Wurtzburgh in 
1666, he dedicated to his friend, Sir Patrick O’Mulledy, 
then Spanish ambassador at the court of Charles the 
Second of England. ‘The value of this Diary will, 
doubtless, be heightened in the estimation of our readers, 
when we state, that the fall of Duncannon placed the 
Confederates in possession of one of the most important 
strongholds then in Ireland, commanding as it did the en- 
trance to the ports of Waterford and Ross, and enabling 
them to carry on diplomatic and commercial relations 
with the shores of Franee, Spain, and Holland, whence 
they received from to time large supplies of money, arms, 
and ammunition. Two very remarkable men—General 
Preston and Lord Esmonde—are brought prominently 
before us in this opusculum or minor work of Father 
Baron, and it may not be amiss to say a few words 
respecting those rival commanders. Preston, had 
distinguished himself in the Low Countries, where 
his noble defence of Louvain ranked him among the 
most celebrated military leaders of his time ; but as for 
Esmonde, who commanded the fort of Duncannon for 
the Parliament, it would be hard to find in the history 
of any country a man of more unscrupulous or treache- 
rous character. An apostate from the religion of his 
forefathers, a repudiator of the woman who was sup- 
posed to be his lawful wife, a remorseless suborner of 
perjurers, a rapacious plunderer of the Catholics of 
Wicklow ; and, in fine, a traitor to the unfortunate 
Charles the First, he stands out in strong relief among 
the most flagitious villains of a period when rascality 
and impious cant may be said to have culminated. 
Esmonde’s death, as Father Baron informs us, 0¢- 
curred soon after the taking of Duncannon, nor should 
we omit to state that the success of the Irish was in 
great measure owing to the supplies of money and mu- 
nitions sent to them by Pope Urban VIIL., through 
Father Scarampo, then Papal minister to the Confede- 
rates. For particulars of the life of this truly great man, 
the friend and patron of Oliver Plunket, we remit the 
reader to the admirable biography which the Rev. Dr. 
Moran has given us of the martyred Primate—a work in 
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every respect worthy of highest commendation, and ab- 
solutely necessary for all those who desire to be inti- 
mately acquainted with one of the most dismal and, at 
the same time, most glorious episodes in our chequered 
history. Having stated so much, by way of introduc- 
tion, we now proceed to give Father Baron’s narrative 
of the siege of Duncannon, by the Confederated Catho- 
lics, under General Preston, subjoining various incidents 
relating to the history of the fort itself at subsequent 


periods. 





Eleven miles south-east of the city of Waterford 
near where the sister rivers, the Suir, Nore, and Bar- 
row, fall into the sea, stands the fort of Duncannon, on 
asite so elevated that it commands all ships approach- 
ing either Waterford or Ross. Hence when the Spaniards 
threatened a descent on our shores in 1588, it was 
thought worth while to strengthen the fortifications of 
the place. From the fort a narrow neck of land runs out 
into the sea, and on it there is a tall, slender tower or 
light-house,* said to have been erected by. the merchants 
of Ross, in the days of their commercial prosperity. 
The fort itself covers an area of about three acres, and 
on the face looking seawards it is defended by three 
batteries, while on that opposite the land it is pro- 
tected by a deep dry ditch; behind this there was 
a massive and precipitous rampart hollowed out of 
the living rock, and on it were two watch towers. 
There were also two sally-ports, and between them 
a draw-bridge, which could be raised or lowered as oc- 
casion might require. Behind the latter the English con- 
structed another rampart, parallel to the first ; and close 
to the citadel of the fort they raised a third (rampart), 
faced with earth, and amply furnished with all appli- 
ances for making a vigorous defence. In fact, the fort 
was provided with every requirement, for the English 
had resolved to hold it to the last, when they discovered 
that we were bent on taking it ; and, indeed, it was well 
worth taking, for its site, as we have said, was com- 
manding, its structure solid, and whosoever was master 
of it, must also be master of the neighbouring seaports, ¢ 
and the entire circumjacent territory. 

As soon therefore as the supreme council of the Con- 
federates had made every preparation for the siege, 
and appointed two of their own body, Galfrid Baron, 
and Nicholas Plunkett, to act as commissioners during 
the operations, they ordered General Thomas Preston 
to proceed with the forces destined for the expedition. 
He therefore marched from Waterford after the feast of 
the Epiphany, at the head of twelve hundred infantry, 
most of which were draughted from the regiment of 
Richard Butler, Lord Mountgarret, and others from that 
of the Wexford regiment commanded by Colonel Sinnott. 
A troop of horsg numbering eighty, belonging to Robert 
Talbot’s cavalry, accompanied this little army, which 
appearing before Duncannon on Monday, January 20th, 
lost no time in pitching tents within musket shot 
of the fort, where the cavity of the valley afforded shel- 
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ter against the wind and severity of the winter. 
Early in the morning the general ordered the soldiers 
to prepare for work, and he also sent a detachment to 
take possession of the wind-mill, (then in ruins,) which 
standing on an elevated site, commanded an extensive 
view of the low grounds. 

Next morning (Jan. 21st,) the English opened fire 
on our men, and made a sortie with a view to recon- 
noitre our strength, but they were soon driven back over 
the narrow intervening space by our engineers, who 
armed only with their spades repulsed, them gallantly. 
During the remainder of the forenoon the enemy kept up 
a brisk fire from their ramparts, till seeing that they 
were only wasting their powder, they deemed it wiser 
to desist. Next morning, however, they renewed their 
fire immediately after sunrise, and then hoisted their 
vari-coloured ensigns—a very pompous display, indeed ; 
but warned by their previous defeat, they did not ven- 
ture to interrupt us any further. 

Towards nightfall the general ordered our engineers to 
erect a battery near the mouth of the harbour, from 
which he could cannonade the enemy’s ships; for the 
latter lay so near the land “that they could easily pitch 
their balls and bombs amongst us. Our engineers 
therefore, commenced throwing up works, to protect us 
against all such eventualities, while other detachment, 
of the same arm carried on the approaches most indus- 
triously, the darkness of the night aiding them beyond 
our expectations. Next morning (Jan. 23), the ene- 
my’s ships fired on us, in order to demolish all the 
works we had thrown up during the preceding night, but 
their balls fell so wide of the mark that most of them 
passed over the camp. ‘As soon as the English per- 
ceived this they got together sixty men, and made a 
sortie from the sally-ports on our lines, but were re- 
pulsed, and had to run for their lives. During the 
whole of the following night our engineers toiled inde- 
fatigably in completing the ship-battery, and, indeed, 
considering the difficulties with which they had to con- 
tend, nothing could exceed the earnestness and alacrity 
with which they worked. 

Next morning (Jan. 24), that battery directed its 
fire on the enemy’s ships, and with such effect that 
Captain Bell (the commander of the squadron) was 
compelled to cut his cables, and make for the open sea, 
without raising his anchor; three other ships, also 
under his command, were obliged to adopt the same 
course, losing their anchors, and affording our mena 
most agreeable spectacle; for at that moment a light 
breeze springing up and the tide rising, prevented the 
vessels from getting off, and exposed them to our mus- 
keteers, whose steady and well-directed fire seriously 
damaged the yards, tackle, and hull of the commander’s 
ship, so much so that the very beautiful ensign of the 
Parliament was literally shot away in a moment. Dur- 
ing this action two young sailors went aloft to hoist the 
Trish Harp, but they were compelled to retrace their 
steps, and were actually precipitated from the shrouds 
to the deck. At length, Captain Bell, availing him- 
self of a favourable wind, got off beyond our reach, 
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and cast anchor in safe moorings. Meanwhile a de- 
tachment from the fort itself attacked our men in the 
trenches, but they were beaten off instantly. 

Two days afterwards, Sunday (Jan. 26th), the enemy’s 
flag-ship, so terribly crippled in the late action, unable 
to weather the rough sea, went down with all on 
board. 

On the following day (Jan. 27th), our engineers had 
worked witk such good will and emulation at the ap- 
proaches that all access to the fort, on the land side, 
was blocked up; so much so that the besieged could 
not receive supplies of food or water. 

On Tuesday (Jan 28th), three of the ships already 
mentioned, sailed with the early tide for Milford, to 
announce how roughly they had been handled by our 
people. This we learned from a Frenchman, who 
escaped in a boat from the flag-ship, and was picked 
up close to our battery. He told General Preston that 
our fire had done incredible damage to said ship, 
and that ten of its men had been killed, and many 
others wounded by the falling of the spars and the balls 
of our gunners and musketeers. ' 

Next morning there was a continuous firing on both 
sides, the English thundering from the fort, and we from 
our works, where one of our guns was struck on the 
carriage by an iron stake over four feet long. 

We were now in the beginning of February, a month 
of incessant rains, which proved a great obstacle to the 
progress of our field works. On Sunday (Feb. 1st), 
towards nightfall, the besieged made a sortie on our 
nearest approach, but they were repulsed, after losing 
five men killed, and we two. 

The remainder of the week was spent in carrying on 
the works, notwithstanding the intensity of the cold, 
and the strong winds which marred our progress. In 
the meanwhile General Preston had recourse to an 
admirable stratagem; for he ordered four of his men 
to proceed at nightfall to the gate of the fort with a 
large, heavy chest, pretending that they were deserters, 
and begging to be let in, our men firing blank cartridge 
after them. Being refused admittance, they laid down 
their burden, and then hastened back to our lines. 

Next morning (Feb. 10th,) a considerable number 
of the enemy, seeing the chest, came out to seize 
it, and, indeed, they had reason to rue their rash- 
ness ; for, after carrying the heavy load into the fort, 
they proceeded to break it open, and thus, in their 
hot haste, caused it to explode; for Laloe, the chief 
of our engineers, had filled it with powder and gre- 
nades. Many of the enemy were blown to atoms 
in an instant, and, as for the chest itself, it was reduced 
to a heap of charcoal and ashes. 

Towards mid-day the enemy sallied out to attack our 
camp, but they were driven back with loss by our peo- 
ple, who watched all their motions incessantly. 

Early on the following morning we opened a heavy 
fire on the works of the fort, which so shook the walls 
that our general thought it time to send a drummer to 
the governor, Lord Esmonde, demanding the surrender 
of the place. Esmonde, however, not only indignantly 








refused the proposal, but, contrary to all military usage, 
caused his men to fire on the drummer. 

During the following three days a continuous fire wag 
kept up on both sides, till, as it were to add to the 
enemy’s consternation, a storm arose which swept the 
thatch off many of their huts. Astonished at this, they 
were hardly able to reply to our guns; and their case 
was rendered still more desperate by one of our bombs, 
which, falling on some inflammable matter, set fire to 
three or four of their houses, the thatch of which they 
were obliged to tear off and fling into the sea. 

The enemy’s guns, though loaded with light shot, 
prevented our engineers from completing the approaches, 
the more so as the stony nature of the soil retarded the 
zealous efforts of our men in the trenches. As for the 
besieged, they were in high spirits, deeming themselves 
safe in the fort, and calculating on supplies from Eng- 
land, although they must have known that our batteries 
were ready to open on their transports. 

On Wednesday (Feb. 19) five ships hove in sight, 
and cast anchor at Creden Head. This, indeed, was a 
most welcome spectacle to the besieged, but the vessels 
durst not approach the fort lest they might be sunk by 
the fire of our gnns. 

Seeing this, Preston ordered some boats to be man- 
ned for the purpose of boarding the said ships; but the 
dense Cy. Bas of the night frustrated the gallant gene- 
ral’s design. The enemy, nevertheless, with the aid of 
torches and other lights, contrived to throw a quantity 
of provisions into the fort, that is to say, thirty or forty 
barrels of salted meat, a large supply of English and 
Dutch cheese, together with some tobacco, ete., etc. 
This grieved the minds of our men over much; for if 
they had had a sufficient number of boats they never 
would have allowed the said supplies to be thrown 
into the place. Nevertheless, heaven was pleased to 
turn this circumstance to our advantage. 

Two days afterwards the enemy made another at- 
tempt to beat our men out of the approaches, but they 
failed to do so, and we concluded that their courage 
was not increased by the recently received supplies. 

On the 26th, however, they made another and more 
serious attack on us, but they met a resistance for which 
they were not prepared; for after a hand-to-hand fight 
they were repulsed, the loss on either side being equal. 
Towards sunset we made an attempt on their outer wall, 
and drove a strong body of their men right into their 
sally-ports. In this affair they lost a considerablehum- 
ber of men and a goodly quantity of arms. 

On the 1st of March Preston despatched a second 
drummer with a letter to Fsmonde, demanding the sur- 
render of the fort for the king’s use and service, as also 
for the safety of the kingdom. The general in said letter 
informed Esmond that if he did not yield on the favour- 
able ternts which were offered to him, hé(Preston) would 
be obliged to proceed to extremities. To this Esmonde 
replied, that “he deemed it unworthy of him to treat 
with such a man—that he held the fort for the king’s 
majesty, and the maintenance of the Protestant religion, 
and that the king had already proclaimed Preston and 
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all his abettors to be rebels. “ My honour and my con- 
science,” continued Esmonde, “ revolt at the idea of 
surrender, and I would fain learn what letters you can 
produce to show that you have been authorized to de- 
mand possession of the place, which I am resolved to 
hold to the last.” On the following Tuesday a fierce 
tempest arose, which did serious damage to the ships, 
but towards evening it grew calm, and the vessels were 
enabled to take up safe moorings. 

March 13, the enemy came out from the sally-ports, 
intent on beating down our gabions, but our men re- 
pulsed them valiantly, many of them smashing their 
Jances on the enemy’s cuirasses, Next day Esmonde 
despatched a drummer with a letter to our general, 
stating “* that he wondered much at his conduct, the 
more so, as be (Preston) professed loyalty to the king. 
Take heed,” ran the letter, * lest you incur the guilt of 
high treason ; but if you can show any instrument an- 
nulling the patents by which [ hold the fort, let me 
see it, and I will surrender the place without further 
delay.” To this Preston retnrned answer, “that al- 
though the king’s Irish Catholic subjects had agreed to 
a cessation of hostilities with Lord Ormond, his ma- 
jesty’s lieutenant, they had no notion of making terms 
with the parliamentary forces then in possession of 
Duncannon.” He further reminded him (Ksmonde) 
that, not satisfied with dismissing Major Capron and 
others who were loyal to the crown, he had also re- 
ceived supplies from the rebel parliament, and concluded 
by telling him that “ by surrendering the place he might 
clear his name of the aspersion of disloyalty, and that 
if he would not do so, he (Preston) had ample means 
to compel him. ; 

Saturday and Sunday (March 15, 16) were spent by 
us in completing the trenches, which gave us command 
of the enemy’s ramparts, and also in laying a mine right 
under the northern sally-port, which being fired on the 
following morning, caused a wide breach in the wall. 
Seeing this, our men rushed out of the trench, and ea- 
gaged in a hand-to-hand conflict with the enemy, who 
fought very valiantly, many falling on both sides. 
Laloe, the chief of our engineers, however, plied the 
besieged so vigorously with ba'ls and bombs, that their 
granaries and thatched huts were set on fire, and burnt 
down, notwithstanding the efforts which were made to 
save them. This fight was maintained by besiegers 
and besieged for three hours, till our general, seeing his 
men overpowered by the shower of stone balls whic! 
the guns of the fort discharged at them, caused the re- 
treat to be sounded, after we had lost ten gallant fellows 
in that fierce conflict. Preston now pushed his brass 
and iron guns to the very brink of the ditch, and bat- 
tered down the tower which lay nearest to the inner gate 
of the fort. This occurred on the festival day of Ire- 
land’s patron saint; and no sooner was the tower de- 
molished than Preston commanded a detachment of one 
hundred and forty choice men to dash into tke ditch with 
scaling ladders and hurdles covered with hides. Some 
of them were shot down as they hastened onwards, but 
there were not wanting stout fellows to take their places 
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and mount into the tower which the enemy had de- 
serted. After maintaining themselves in that perilous 
position for upwards of an hour, they were obliged to 
make the best of their way out of it, driven back by a 
shower of balls and cron stakes, which cost us the loss of 
fourteen killed, and twenty-five dangerously wounded. 
The very women and children in the fort took part in 
this bloody contest. As for the enemy, they too lost a 
considerable number of their men, and among others a 
Captain Russell, the deputy governor of the fort, who 
succeeded Captain Lurken, killed five days before. As 
for Esmonde, he was then in very weak health aud very 
deaf. 

Next day Preston demanded a suspension of hos- 
tilities, in order that both parties might bury their dead ; 
and the enemy consented to this on condition that our 
general would allow the corses to be carried out of the 
fort. He, however, would not listen to such terms, as 
all the ground outside the place was now in his power, 
but on reconsideration of the matter, the enemy adopted 
his view, and the remainder of the day was passed in 
peace 

Meanwhile the enemy, seeing their garrison dimin- 
ishing day by day, and knowing that they had no 
chance of getting further supplies of provision, began 
to luse heart; so much so that they soon afterwards 
demanded a parley, which being granted, Esmonde de- 
spatched a drummer with a letter to Preston, requiring 
him to name those whom he would give as hostages 
till the articles of surrender were perfected—he (Ks- 
monde) proposing to give a like number. Our general 
instantly named Father Oliver Darcy,* prior of the Do- 
minican Convent of Kilkenny, and Captain Dungan ; 
and Esmonde sent as his securities his nephew Richard, 
and the deputy governor of another fort. On the uext 
night both parties subscribed the following articles :— 

That Esmonde should, on the 19th of March, sur- 
render to General Preston the fort of Duncannon for 
the king’s service. Secondly, That the garrison would be 
allowed to march out with baggage, and colours unfolded; 
thirdly, that each of the common soldiers would be al- 
lowed to retain the third part of a lance, and the 
officers all the insignia of their rank; fourthly, that 
all of them should be provided with a safe conduct 
to proceed to Dublin or Youghal. Finally, that Preston 
should hold Duncannon against all enemies of the king’s 
majesty. Of the garrison forty expressed a wish to be 
conducted to Youghal, one hundred and twenty to 
Dublin, and the remainder to Wexford, whence they 
were shipped to England. In the interval Esmonde 
remained in the fort awaiting a carriage to take him to 
Dublin, and on its arrival he set out, but had not pro- 
ceeded far on his journey when he died, and was baried 
near his manor of Limerick (county Wexford). 

On the day agreed upon Preston took possession of 
the fort, where we found a great store of arms, twenty- 
two battering guns and some of brass, one of which was 
so heavy that the English could not move it to the em- 


* Afterwards made Bishop of Dromore at the instance 
of Rinuecini, 
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brasure, from which it might have galled us severely. 
Of powder there was not much, but there was abund- 
ance of corn, cheese, and tobacco. We found little or 
no wine, for as the besieged could not cook their meat 
in sea water, they used the wine for that purpose. 
During the siege we lost one very brave officer, who 
distinguished himself on various occasions ; one lieute- 
nant-colonel, three captains and twenty-six common 
soldiers. We expended during the operations 176 iron 
balls, 19000 pounds of powder, and 162 stone balls. 
The enemy’s loss, as they themselves admitted, was 
very great. This memorable sigge commenced on the 
2d of January, terminated gloriously for us on the 19th 
of March 1645, owing to the valour and skill of General 
Thomas Preston, who learned the art of war in Flan- 
ders—that far-famed academy of Mars—where he won. 
renown as a brave and experienced commander.” 





Immediately after its surrender, Preston was ap- 
pointed Governor of Duncannon, and a very beautiful 
plan of the siege was engraved at Kilkenny, by Gasper 
Hubert, chief of the engineers, who came with the suc- 
cessful general from the Low Countries. This rare dia- 
gram represents the fort as it was during the operations— 
with its thre towers facing the land—the trenches of the 
besiegers, the quarters of Butler, Synnott, Warren, and 
other officers who acted under Preston, of whom it also 
gives a very finely-engraved medallion likeness, Hubert 
dedicated this fine specimen of art to his chief with the 
following legend :—“ Jl/ustrissimo nobilissimoque Do- 
mino D. Tomae Preston, Lageniensis exercitus in 
Iibernia generali, arcis Duncannon cxpugnatori guber- 
natorique.” 

From the time of its capture by Preston till it was 
finally reduced by Ireton, that is to say, for a period of 
over five years, Duncannon was held by the Confede- 
rate government, and during this interval it was on moro 
than one occasion the head-quarters of the nuncio 
Rinuccini, who expended a considerable sum in strength- 
ening its fortifications. He himself tells us that French, 
Bishop of Ferns, advised him to fix his residence in 
Duncannon, (in 1648,) when the Confederacy was split 
into two hostile factions; and in the same year we find 
him there, waiting the arrival of his Dean with des- 
patches from Rome—anxiously watching every sail that 
appeared on the horizon, till at length he beheld, “from a 
window of the fort,” the long-expected ship entering the 
harbour of Waterford, after a very narrow escape from. 
the Parliamentary cruisers.* In the report which he 
presented to Innocent X., the nuncio makes a very 
affecting allusion to Duncannon, and tells his Holiness 
that during his sojourn in Ireland there was no place 
in the whole island more devoted to the Holy See. 
** So much so,” continues he, “ that I never refused to 
furnish it with supplies of money and ammunition, 
fancying that religion never could be wholly lost in Ire- 
land as long as we maintained that strong hold, stand- 
ing on the mouth of the river Barrow, and commanding 
the principal approach to the Irish coast.” Under the 

* Nunziatura, p. 304. 











guns of this fort the San Pietro,—the frigate which con. 
veyed him to Ireland, rode securely at anchor for three 
years, and when he was forced to retire from the sceng 
of his luckless diplomacy, the garrison of Duncannop 
grateful for former favours, sent the same ship round to 
Galway,f where the nuncio bade adieu to a land which 
was about to fall a victim to its own parricidal disgep. 
sions. 

At length, in 1649, a more terrible enemy than Preston 
sat down to leaguer Duncannon—we mean Treton, with 
whose stern, merciless features Cooper’s pencil and Han. 
braken’s engraving have familiarised us. Repulsed, or 
rather surprised by a clever piece of strategy, planned 
by Lord Castlehaven, and boldly carried out by Colonel 
Wogan, then commanding the fort, Ireton was obliged 
to raise the siege, after sustaining severe loss; but no 
sooner had Cromwell taken Waterford, than Wogan was 
obliged to surrender Duncannon to the parliamentary 
forces. 

Nearly half a century after the occurrence of the 
events which we have been summarising, the unfortu- 
nate James the Second, retreating southwards from the 
Boyne, took refuge in Duncannon, while waiting fora 
vessel to carry him off; and a ledge of rock, north of the 
fort, commonly called “ the King’s Rock,” is still pointed 
out as the spot from which that imbecile monarch em- 
barked for the shores of France. 





SEPTEMBER. 
Summer for thee her varied riches hoards, 
September ! fairest daughter of the year, 
May’s freshness and June’s glowing beauty blend 
With August’s ripened splendour in thy face ; 
Zephyr for thee as well wafts odours sweet, 
From the far-hidden shrines wherein repose, 
The ever-living spirits of the flowers, 
For thee as well, her many-tonéd harp, 
Old nature strings, with “no uncertain sound.” 
Iler song for thee is many-voiced as that 
Chorus divine, thy prouder sisters heard, 
Borne continual from the leafy woods 
And mountain solitudes :—to thee she gives 
Besides of charms peculiar ; in thine air 
A tender softness breathes we never feel, 
Until thou com’st ; upon thy morning smiles 
The sun with rosier lustre, and at eve, 
Tinges the curtains of his aerial couch 
With more resplendent dyes ; thy twilight to 
A calm more mystic, and a deeper hush 
Pervades, as if forebodings of the gloom 
Aud desolation unto which, alas, 
Thy glories and thy charms must soon succumb. 
We hail thee joyful, fairest of the twelve, 
Mindful of by-gone pleasures, with thy reiga 
Coincident, and hopeful that new joys 
Await us now. 

II. Nictorson LEVINGE. 


t Ibid, p- 430. 
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Tne Exhibition of Painting, Sculpture and Architectural 
Designs of the Royal Hibernian Academy, now about to 
close, fills us with hearty satisfaction for the present, 
and with, we trust, well-grounded hope for the future. 
Hitherto art in Ireland had little or no encouragement. 

Before the comparatively recent establishment of Art 
Unions, as we have been informed, it was not an un- 
usual occurrence for a series of years to pass without the 
purchase of one single picture being made from the 
walls of the Academy. 

The artist may have spent, what was to him, a small 
fortune, in frames, materials and models, and many 
months in thoughtful labour—his only return was 
the admiration of a few connoisseurs, perhaps a para- 
graph or two in the morning papers; and at the close 
of the academy he might reclaim his work, thankful if, 
through its exhibition, he had attracted a few more 
pupils to his studio. It is not wonderful that men 
who felt and knew their power would gladly re- 
linquish the precarious and irksome office of drawing- 
master, to which at home they were generally com- 
pelled to resign themselves, and seek abroad a more 
congenial field for the pursuit if not of fortune at least 
of fame. ‘In thus losing many of our greatest painters 
while very young men, we as a nation have lost more 
than might at first be apparent. What Scott in his novels 
has done for Scotland is universally admitted. Word 
painting, and pictures, properly speaking, have but 
the same end. A good painting is but a good epic, or 
history, or pastoral, as the case may be, presented through 
various combinations of light and shade, and color, in- 
stead of written or printed words. In losing men like 
Barry, Maclise, Danby and others, Ireland has lost art- 
ists whose genius, ripened under Irish skies, would in all 
probability have impelled them to become great teachers 
of our country’s history, masters whose “annals,” 
in this age of cheap prints, would be read from gene- 
ration to generation, even by those who, lixe William 
of Deloraine, “ letter or line knew never a one.” What 
Irishman, on viewing Maclise’s wondrous painting of 
Alfred in the Danish camp, will not grieve that the 
Trish painter had not instead given us, as a subject, 
Brian at the battle of Clontarf? Emigration, too, from 
causes which it would be out of place here to analyse, 
seldom tends to the healthy development of the ariist’s 
original power. Many instances might be referred to; 
Wilkie, who had achieved the highest distinction as a 
delineator of home scenes, saw his fame decline after his 
continental experiences. Our own Burton touched 
every heart in his first great picture, the “ Blind Girl 
at the Holy Well.” For years past he has lived upon 
the continent, or in London, where his position as one 
the very first painters of the day, is freely admitted. 
Yet we have seen nothing from his pencil, fur fecling 
and excellence of the highest order, to compare with 
his Blind Girl. 

The exhibition of the Royal Hibervian Academy, we 





have said, is for the present highly satisfactory and sug- 
gestive of hope for the art future of the country. Not 
many years sinceour resident Irish painters were 
few, and from the scant encouragement which 
awaited even their most successful labours, the walls of 
the Academy generally afforded but slight attraction, 
except when some picture was sent from the other side 
of the channel to add importance to the collection. A 
very different state of things prevails at present. We 
may be well proud of our young and rising school of 
painting—a school which has boldly and effectually 
discarded that old conventualism, which looked for 
precedents in every touch, and year after year seemed 
to be growing more prolific in feebleness and mediocrity. 
It was MacManus, we believe, who first set our young 
painters on the right path to originality and excellence, 
—to the fields and glens, to the headlands and islands 
of our own beautiful country, where they worked ear- 
nestly, and we see how well, in portraying the aspects 
of nature by sea and by land, in shower or in sun- 
shine. 

We have nothing: to fear for our school of Landscape 
Painting. We trust now that there is a cheering pros- 
pect of encouragement, our young artists will remain 
among us, and continue to paint home scenes, like se- 
veral wifich we shall presently notice, and which possess 
an interest to the educated Irishman beyond even that 
which must be accorded them as works of poetic excel- 
lence. 

In one most important department our school has as 
yet shown but little sign of vitality—we allude to the 
want of compositions of a sacred character, and to that 
of historical works. A country which has produced 
Barry, Hogan, O’Neill, and other artists scarcely less 
famous for the grandeur of their conceptions, need not 
despair. We trust that one result of the rising pros- 
perity of the country shall be that future O’Neills, 
McClises or Maguires, may find that encouragement in 
Ireland which is due to their gevius, and by which the 
necessity to cater for foreign tastes will be obviated. 
At home, surrounded by catholic and national associ- 
ations, their minds will take a congenial direction, and 
our sacred edifices, conventual buildiags, and private 
mansions, may often be enriched by native works of 
high art, and not, as is too frequently the case at pre- 
sent, by French or I[talian pictures of high cost and 
doubtful merit. 

We now propose to review some of the more remark- 
able of the Irish pictures, and other works of art which 
have been purchased from the present exhibition in 
Abbey Street, either as prizes in the Art Unions, or by 
private individuals. 

115. Clonmacnoise—Sunset,—by W. Colles Watkins. 
This we believe to be one of the finest if not the very 
finest landscape exhibited in Abbey Street for many 
years. In truthfulness and beauty of colouring, in ac- 
curacy of drawing, and in the abundance of poetical 
feeling which Mr. Watkins has displayed in the general 
treatment, there is nothing in the collection to surpass 
this picture. It represents a scene thus described by 
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the graceful pen of Petrie, whose finest picture some 
years ago was inspired by the same subject. 

** Clonmacnoise, commonly considered the central 
point of Ireland, is situated on the Leinster side of the 
Shannon, about nine miles below Athlone. As the seat 
of an eminent bishopric and monastery, founded by St. 
Ciaran in the sixth century, it was celebrated in our 
native histories as being in dignity and importance 
above all others in Ireland; and as a seminary of 
Christian arts and learning, and the place of sepulture 
of its kings, princes, bishops, and eminent literary men. 
It held the same distinguished place among the Irish 
that Iona—which was of contemporaneous foundation 
—held amongst the Gael and northern Picts of Scot- 
land. 

*¢ Here may still be seen the dilapidated remains of a 
cathedral and seven other churches, exhibiting various 
styles and ages of architecture ; two of the ecclesiastical 
Round Towers so peculiar to Ireland; and a moated 
castle, sculptured stone crosses, and numerous tomb- 
stones of eminent persons of remote antiquity, bearing 
inscriptions in the Irish character and language. 

* Wrecked and abandoned in the sixteenth century, 
Clonmacnoise now presents a scene of melancholy ruin 
and desolation, which, heightened by the character of 
the silent and desert surrounding scenery, imparts to it 
a poetic interest, solemn, suggestive, and impressive in 
the highest degree.” 

The sun is just about to sink below the horizon. 
Already the low-lying grounds are in hazy shadow, but 
the old time-stained wall of the cathedral, and the great 
round tower, catch the departing rays. The river 
Shannon, once the chief highway of Ireland, flows on its 
sluggish course to the right, its banks fringed with a 
perfect wilderness of reeds, to a wonderfully painted 
clump of which a string of startled wild ducks are flying. 

‘This is one of the pictures selected as a prize by a 
ticket-holder of the Art Union of Ireland ; its price was 
£100. 

We trust to see this interesting work popularized as 
a cromo-lithograph, for which purpose its prevailing 
colors are peculiarly suited. 

49. The Pass of Glencoe—Scotland—by John 
Faulkner. A truly fine picture, exhibiting a scene of 
stern and desolate grandeur, perhaps, in its way, unsur- 
passed in the British Islands. The play of light and 
shadow on the mountains to the left is very skilfully 
rendered, and the sky is beautifully clear and silvery. 
But for the size of this picture, and the evident care 
with which it has been handled, we would believe it to 
have been entirely painted on the spot, so true to nature 
is its every touch. One thing is wanting, however,—a 
figure or group of some kind in the foreground, without 
which we can scarcely realize the immensity of the scene. 
Mr. Faulkner is one of the most prominent of our 
younger artists; in truthfulness of color, force, and ge- 
neral knowledge of nature, he is second to no Irish 
painter. Uncompromising sincerity of execution, ela- 
borate finish, and unflinching study from nature, are 
expressed in all Mr. Faulkner’s works. If we were 





inclined to find fault it would be with the over-richness 
of his most truthful and admirably-studied details: 
each weed, or briar, or stone, or little pool, is a picturs 
in itself, but so many little pictures crowded together 
into a whole do not always constitute one agreeable 
work, We trust that Mr. Faulkner will live long to enjoy 
his well-earned fame as a truthful landscape painter, 
and we have little doubt that time and observation will 
soften those peculiarities of style which even his greatest 
admirers must have remarked, in some at least of his 
exhibition pictures. 

182. Lugduff Mountains, County Wicklow ; a small 
and well-finished painting. Mr. Faulkner exhibits his 
usual power ; the rays descending almost perpendicularly 
from behind a cloud, are admirably painted. Wicklow 
has long been celebrated for the richness and variety of 
its scenery. Mr, Faulkner has drawn his experience of 
nature chiefly from the glens and woods of that beautiful 
county, and Dargle-like scenes, or mountain solitudes, 
form the subject of his most successful paintings, We 
confess that instead of Glencoe, we would rather have 
had a picture of equal importance from some subject 
nearer home. Wicklow alone would furnish hundreds 
of scenes of the highest interest. 

This artist has sent several other charming contri- 
butions to the present collection, but as the limits as- 
signed to this article will allow only of a notice of the 
more important of those works which have been selected 
by prize ticket holders, or have been otherwise purchased, 
we must reluctantly pass them over. Glencoe has been 
selected for a £100 prize in the Art Union of Ireland. 

1438, Ross Castle, Killarney—Moonrise, by P. Vincent 
Duffy, R.H.A One of several pictures which this 
favourite artist has this year produced. Its general 
effect is extremely good, the old grey historic tower of 
Ross stands majestically against the glowing moonlight 
which, with the dark shadow of the building, and the 
surrounding clumps of natural wood, afford a play of 
subdued light and shade extremely well arranged. 

Mr. Duffy is perhaps the most romantic of our rising 
school of landscape painters. He revels in sunsets and 
moonlight effects, which are worked out with wonderful 
skill and ability. 

Ross Castle, though a small painting, affords a very 
good specimen of his peculiar style,—generally broad 
and effective, he yet contrives to add just so much detail 
as will give an appearance of high finish to his picture. 

250. Old Weir Bridge—Killarney, by the same artist, 
is another moonlight. ‘The deep, rich, mellow tone of this 
picture, no less than the romanticcharacter of the subject, 
renders it one of his most successful efforts——But per- 
haps Mr. Duffy’s best effect is No. 192, Autumnal 
Moonrise. The subject is simplicity itself; a lonely 
shore, the horizon broken only by the ghost-like sails 
of two trawlers, and the moon rising full and majestically 
as it were-from the bosom of the deep. An exquisite 
bit of painting is the ripple in the foreground. The 
little waves 

—— ‘* which fret 
And chafe against the stones they scarcely wet.” 
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As a contrast to his moonlights, No. 243, ** Watch- 
ing the Sunset,” well deserves notice. This is a very 
beautiful little picture, simple and truthful, and carefully 
finished. An old, strained, many-tinted boat, which 
looks as if it might have belonged to the “ ancient 
mariner,” lies upon a little sandy hillock upon the shore. 
Two fishing boys sit in the stern of the wreck, and con- 
template the sun just as it sinks below the horizon. 
There is a sentiment of repose in this picture most hap- 
pily carried out. We regret that without breaking 
our rule already alluded to, we cannot, on this occasion 
at least, notice either of Mr. Duffy’s more ambitious 
paintings, “The Vale of Rest,” a large and important 
work, and ** The Eagle’s Nest,” a well-known scene at 
Killarney. 

143. “* Blowing fresh off Ireland’s Eye,” is one of 
several pictures from the studio of Edwin Hayes, Rt. 1.A, 
This artist, a Dublin man, was well known in art circles 
some years ago by his paintings of shipping and coast 
scenery, but within the last few years he has made such 
a stride in his profession that he bids fairly to rival Stan- 
field, the greatest painter of marine subjects of modern 
times. ‘The picture speaks for itself. Some ill-fated 
vessel has perished in a recent gale off Lambay, and her 
masts are being secured by the hardy crew of a Howth 
fishing-boat. A schooner running between Ireland’s 
Eye and Baldoyle, likely to get foul of the wreck, is 
being warned by a picturesque figure, who guides the 
movement of the boat. The violence of the recent gale 
is further indicated by a large barque riding heavily 
at anchor, and having her masts and yards made “ all 
snug.” The sea seems fairly to secthe and heave, and 
there is a freshness and saltness in the atmosphere which 
are rarely expressed in painting. The lovely combina- 
tion of colour in the sea, the look of light and life, in 
short, the truthfulness of the whole work are truly 
admirable. 

No. 56, “ Dublin Bay, from the rocks at Iowth.” 
Mr. Hayes presents us with a scene familiar to most 
of our Dublin readers. The deep, clear green of the 
sea, where the wave is curling to burst upon the 
beach, is a beautiful bit of nature. Like No. 143, 
this picture is a marvel of silvery brightness, and 
it also readily suggests an atmosphere keen and 
salted, and laden with perfume peculiar to the “ flowers 
of the sea.” These two works constitute Mr. Hayes’s 
chief contributions. Several other of his pictures are 
equally well conceived and worked out, especially No. 
113, “ Hay Barge on the Thames,” where the colour of 
the water is admirably represented ; and we may add, 
“Boats in a Calm,” No. 10, where the handicraft of 
ocean is shown in the caverns and tunnels which abound 
along some portion of the coast of England. 

M. Kenrick, R.I.A., contributes several pictures 
painted in his usual vigorous and truthful style, but we 
regret his works this year are not so striking or impor- 
tant as some we remember to have scen on former oc- 
casions. 

No. 28, “ Luggers working to Windward,” is a gem 
in its way. The little vessels close hauled are crashing 
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through a fine tumbling sea, upon which they rise like 
corks. Mr. Kenrick’s chief painting represents the 
melancholy loss of Captain Boyd and six of his men on 
the 9th February last, but this we must reluctantly pass 
over for reasons already stated. 

No. 103, “ French Mackerel Fishers running for Har- 
bour,” is an exquisitely fresh bit of painting. The clouds 
and sea are full of light and motion. Mr. Kenrick is the 
painter of the celebrated picture of “‘ The Queen’s depar- 
ture from Kingstown Harbour,” which was purchased 
by her Majesty. 

Mr. Mec Evoy is one of that school of Irish land- 
scape painters which has sprung into existence within 
a few years. Ilis picture, No, 68, “ Dublin Bay, 
from the Hill,” is a truthtful representation of a scene 
which must be familiar to most of our Dublin readers, 
As a subject, nothing in its way could be finer. The 
rough picturesque foreground, the middle distance of 
wood and meadow, the noble bay, with grand old his- 
torical Howth for the distance, form a scene which might 
well move the enthusiasm of the landscape painter. In 
the extreme left old Dublin appears with its atmosphere 
of smoke, but as a set-off, we have the bright harbour 
with its pier, the longest in the world, and in the inden- 
tations of the bay north or south of the city many a 
green nook. or sandy cove, which seem to invite a visit. 

No. 31, “ Evening,” by the same artist, is a large 
ambitious picture, too large for the subject, and display- 
ing a monotony of colour, a redness in the distance as 
in the foreground, which mars the effect of a work 
otherwise possessed of fine qualities of breadth and 
execution. When Mr. Mec Evoy paints from nature his 
pencil is usually fresh and truthful. His “ Evening” 
looks like a composition based on the recollection of an 
effect which he had seen in nature, and of which, no 
doubt, he had taken a note. 

Amongst the pictures of animal life, perhaps the very 
best is No. 91, “‘ Setters,” by W. Osborne, A.R.H.A. 
The dogs are beautifully painted, and seem almost ready 
to start from the canvas. ‘The elaboration and deli- 
cacy of this picture are very remarkable. Mr. Osborne 
will doubtless take high rank in his peculiar department 
of art. He has several other pictures remarkable for their 
truth and finish, but which it is not necessary to refer. 

Nor should we omit to mention with special commen- 
dation some exquisite works from the pencil of Edmund 
Fitzpatrick, who gives every promise that he will very 
soon rank among the most distinguished of our national 
painters. An incident in the Life of Burns, No, 22, 
has furnished Mr. Fitzpatrick with a subject for a pic- 
torial episode which he has treated most admirably ; 
and “The Unfortunate,” No. 130, from Hood’s Bridge 
of Sighs, is a picture of which he may justly feel proud. 
But in our judgment this artist’s great power lies in 
delineating Irish peasant life, and in this particular 
department we may state unhesitatingly that he 
stands pre-eminent. The “ Poor Scholar,” at pre- 
sent in the Art Exhibition, and the exquisite ilius- 
trations to Carleton’s “ Evil Eye,” are works which 
leave no doubt that he may fear no competitor in 
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that department of art which, as we said before, 
he has made peculiarly his own. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
pictures found ready sale before they were long on 
view ; and although this may not be the place to allude 
to the matter, we have no difficulty in asserting that 
his designs for the ILtusrrateD Dus iin Journat, the 
first number of which has just appeared, will entitle 
him to a foremost place among the most eminent of 
the painters who reflect honour on Ireland. 

In the ante-room and sculpture-room there are seve- 
ral paintings in water-colours, a style of drawing which 
we regret to say is inadequately represented in this 
year’s exhibition. The most notable is undoubtedly 
Burton’s “ Franconian Peasants—Interior of a Church,” 
a work every way worthy of that painter’s high repu- 
tation. In richness and strength of colouring, in de- 
licacy of finish, and in all that constitutes a good 
picture, this is second to no contribution in oil or in 
water-colour in the present exhibition. In looking at 
it we have but one regret-—that the painter had not de- 
voted the time and thought necessary to its production 
to a subject more like that by whieh he first became 
famous amongst us,—we allude to the “ Blind Girl at 
the Holy Well.” This picture has been exhibited be- 
fore, in London, where it elicited the highest admiration 
among the art eritics, and in Dublin, where it was so 
poorly hung that to many it now comes forward as a 
new contribution. The various expressions of devotion 
in the faces of the peasants; the solemn dignity of the 
officiating priests, the wonderful aerial perspective of the 
venerable church, are effects which none but a master- 
hand could execute. 

381. “ Dumbarton Castle, on the Clyde,” from the 
pencil of Mr. William Dillon, is a very bright, clear, well- 
executed drawing by a rising Irish artist. The water 
is beautifully transparent, reflecting a sky painted in 
a broad vigorous style, and which offers a striking 
contrast to the feminine stipple of some other water- 
colour drawings which we need not particularise. Mr. 
Dillon has come out in considerable force this year, es- 
pecially in No. 893—A Study of Birch Trees—which 
we believe to be h's best picture. 

390. “The Cross of Muiredach, and the Round 
Tower and Church, Monasterboice, county Louth,” 
Mr. F. W. Wakeman. The artist in this drawing 
has faithfully rendered one of the most remarkable 
scenes of ruin to be found even in th’s country of ruins, 
Toe scene is thoroughly Irish,—a group of churches, 
crosses, and a round tower, one of those mysterious 
structures, the origin of which has so long been a vexed 
question amongst antiquaries. A solitary figure adds 
to the sentiment of oppressive loneliness which the 
landscape suggests. Tower, crosses, churches, and an 
only tree, stand sharply relieved by a glowing evening 
sky. Mr. Wakeman seems to delight in selecting for 
subjects the antiquities of his country. He has sent 
another characteristic drawing to the present exhibition, 
which, represents one of the remarkable tower-houses 
of Ireland. 

Amongst the more remarkable lindscapes, we may 








mention No. 302, “A Mountain Stream, Radcliff’s Glen 

Co. Waterford,” by Edward Hayes, R.H.A. It repre. 
sents a wooded Dargle-like glen, through which a peat. 
stained stream runs between richly tinted banks fringed 
with herbage, amongst which the foxglove, beautifully 
painted, is conspicuous. Mr. Hayes is possessed of a 
rare combination of talent, which enables him to ex- 
hibit not only as an aimired landscape painter, but also 
as one of our most successful likeness painters in water. 
colours. Of his works of the latter class, we shall pre- 
sently have to speak. 

Mr. Hayes exhibits several other landscapes and an 
interior of Athassel Abbey, Co. Tipperary. No. 336, 
“Lime-kiln at Longfield, Co. Tipperary,” is a small, fresh, 
well-painted drawing of a subject so simple, and at first 
sight unimportant, that we must seek in its truthfulness 
and delicacy of finish, the secret of its success. 

Mr. W. P. Rogers, one of our younger artists, has 
exhibited some promising works, of which one, “A View 
in South Wales,” is perhaps the best. 

It is with very great regret that, up to the time of 
going to press, we have not heard of the purchase of 
some of the very best pictures and drawings, exhibited 
at the Royal Hibernian Academy by Irish Artists, 
Andrew Nicholl, R.H.A., for instance, is represented by 
several works painted in his usual masterly manner. As 
a delineator of coast scenery, Mr. Nicholl, we believe, 
ranks second to none. His early art-education among 
the cliffs of our northern coast, has contributed to his 
pre-eminence, at least as a delineator of the grand and 
terrible in nature, as exhibited in the cloud-capped pro- 
montories of Antrim and Donegal, rising all but perpen- 
dicularly from the almost fathomless depths of the ever- 
surging Atlantic. In soft pastoral scenes such as the 
banks of the Lagan or Binn present, Mr. Nicholl is 
equally in his element. Mr. M. A, Hayes, too, has sent 
som? fine pictures, which we are selfish enough to wish 
he had sold, as they would therefore come within the 
scope of our present article. Our talented countryman, 
George Malvany, has distinguished himself again this 
year, as also have Bridgford, Sharp, Marquis, and 
other public favourites, and we trust we may have a 
future opportunity of referring to their successful works. 
In the mean time we shall glance at the labours of our 
portrait-painters, both in oil and water colours, as re- 
presented upon the walls of the Academy House. In 
this particular branch of art the President of the Aca- 
demy, Catterson Smith, has long held a very distinguished 
position. Though not an Irishman by birth, Mr. Smith 
has long been, as it were, naturalized among us, and as 
his finest paintings have usually been associated with 
Trish names, and as from his office of President of our 
Academy of Arts, he represents the head of the artistic 
body of Ireiand, we may safely claim bim as an 
adopted Irishman. His portrait, No. 116, of Sir Thomas 
Staples, Bart., “The Father of the North-East Bar,” is 
one of those pictures which strike a stranger to the ap- 
pearance of the original, as being most certainly a likeness. 
The power of the President in representing the mind 
of his sitters is very well known; nor are his works less 
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remarkable for the graceful ease and naturalness of his 
figures, so different in every respect from the distorted 
and generally bedaubed productions of the photographer. 
For a considerable time photography seemed destined to 
supersede the legitimate miniature, and even life-sized 
portraits in oil. Likenesses, or at least portraits, were 
to be had in every town or country village at prices 
varying from sixpence to five pounds, frames included. 
Then came the painted photograph, which was all the 
rage until the public began to find that the money paid 
for it was thrown away, owing to the perishable nature 
of the picture. We have reason to believe, that, within 
a recent period, a great reaction has set in, and that 
the better-off class of people at least, will soon cease 
to be satisfied with a manufacture which, for certain 
well-ascertained scientific reasons, can never yield any 
but a distorted picture, or likeness ir you will, which 
even under the most favourable circumstances is prone 
to fade and decay. We have been tempted to the fore- 
going digression, not by any feeling hostile to photo- 
graphy, which as far as it goes we believe may be used 
as a great and powerful auxiliary to legitimate art, both 
in landscape and portrait painting; but in viewing 
several works in the Academy collection, we could not 
fail to remark the contrast between the art of the edu- 
cated artist and that of the manufacturer. The Presi- 
dent’s other pictures are in keeping with his well-earned 
reputation, but our space will not admit of further detail. 

No. 183—“ Portrait of a Lady,” by William Brocas, 
R.H.A. Mr. Brocas has long been known to the Irish 
public as a conscientious, painstaking artist, whose works 
always evince considerable taste and skill in manipu- 
lation. He was one of the first to introduce to this 
country water-colour portraits on paper, of a size which 
could not be obtained on ivory. No. 13 is a very 
pleasing example of this artist’s style in oil portraiture. 
He exhibits a landscape which we hope to have an 
opportunity of noticing on another occasion. 

349—“ His Excellency the Earl of Carlisle,” B. 
Malrennin, R.H.A. This is a most successful and ex- 
quisitely-painted likeness of the Viceroy, by an artist 
who is deservedly considered the first miniature painter 
in Ireland. In delicacy of tone and perfect beauty of 
finish, this work would take high rank in any collection, 
even where Ross or our own Comerford had contributed. 
In the likenesses of John O’Donovan, L.L.D., and 
Professor Curry, Nos. 388 and 353 by the same artist, 
we have two little pictures that would be regarded with 
interest by many thousands of our countrymen, not 
merely as works of high art, but as likenesses of two 
men who have worked hard, and long, and successfully 
in the elucidation of Celtic history, literature, and 
law, at a period, too, when but for their exertions, 
much of the treasure still remaining was becoming as 
asealed book. It is a pity that portraits, life-size and 
in oil, of these distinguished men, are not found in some 
of our public literary or scientific institwions. The 
likenesses of the Very Rev. Dean Graves, D.D., John 
Gilbert, and Martin Haverty, Esqrs. (names also well 
known to our national literature), are standing evidences 





of Mr. Mulrennin’s power in catching the characteristic 
expressions of his sitters. There are other pictures by 
this charming artist, which, on account of the limited 
space usually assigned to » review article, we must 
reluctantly refer, we hope, to a future paper. Mr. 
Edward Hayes, several of whose landscapes we have 
already noticed, has exhibited a number of portraits in 
water-colours. As likenesses they are highly character- 
istic, and as drawings they reflect great credit on his 
skill and judgment. Nothing could be better than the 
sketch of Charles Bianconi. His portrait of the “ Lord 
Mayor of Waterford,” (we were not aware that Water- 
ford possessed a Lord Mayor) is perhaps as good. We 
need not particularize any more of Mr. Hayes’s very 
charming portraits, but turn to a pair of companion 
pictures, “‘ The Colleen Bawn,” and “The Colleen Dhu,” 
by T. A. Jones, R.H.A. These pictures we should, 
perhaps, have noticed on another page, but they are 
here among the likenesses, and bear internal evidence 
of their being portraits more or less idealised. The 
Colleen Bawn, as may be supposed, represents a fair- 
haired peasant girl, such as one may sometimes find in 
the northern counties of Ireland, where a light-haired 
race appears to have predominated from very early 
times. The “ Colleen Dhu,” on the contrary, is a fine 
specimen of a Munster or Connaught lass, of a race 
distinct from that of her fair companion. They 
are types of two great races who long contended for 
the mastery of this kingdom—the fair-haired, blue or 
grey-eyed Celt, and the dark mysterious Firvolg. ‘The 
types remain to this day quite distinct and separate in 
several parts of Ireland, but they are now equally Irish. 
The “ Colleens” have merit of a very high order, and 
would be pleasing even to the unskilled in Art, on ac- 
count of their natural grace and beauty of expression. 
Mr. Jones is one of our most successful painters of 
likenesses in water-colours. His contributions to the 
present exhibition are numerous. In our estimation 
his best picture is No 303—“ Portrait of Mrs. W. 
Exham and Children,” wherein he shows not only a mas- 
tery over the difficulties of expression and child draw- 
ing, but a really wonderful power of dress painting. 

We believe we have now noticed most of the paint- 
ings by Irish artists in the exhibition of the Academy, 
which have ceased to belong to the painters. We 
cannot conclude without a few passing remarks on a 
subject which will, no doubt, interest many of our 
readers. 

Amongst the architectural drawings, few can fail 
to be struck with the exquisitely beautiful designs for 
churches to be, or now being, erected in various parts 
of the country. Twenty years ago (we might, perhaps, 
write a less number) the state of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture in Ireland was as hopeless as could well be. Even 
when there was money to be expended on a large and 
important structure, the designs were generally so poor 
and tasteless, that we heartily wish the building in many 
instances had been deferred. Costly corbels sustaining 
nothing, windows in niches, buttresses terminating in 
swollen spikes, or perhaps pagan urns, windows filled 
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with tracery of the christening cake order, flat roofs, and 
an abundant exhibition of plaster and brickwork with 
stone, were its usual characteristics, more markedly in 
the country districts. With the past, however, we have 
nothing to do; let us turn to 611, South-east view of 
the Church of Saint Saviour, Dublin, by J. J. McCarthy, 
R.H.A. This noble structure, which is now in course of 
erection in Dominick Street, when completed will present, 
we believe, the very finest work of early pointed archi- 
tecture inthe kingdom. Already the body of the church 
is finished, and when the tower and glorious spire which 
are shown in the drawing shall have been erected, a 
composition of singular beauty will add dignity to a 
portion of our city which was hitherto very deficient in 
sacred buildings of architectural excellence. ‘The style, 
early decorated, prevailed in the British islands about 
the time of the Edwards First and Second, and represents 
the most glorious period of so-called Gothic architec- 
ture. 

614, Is a view of the new church of St. Joseph, about 
to be erected at Carrickmacross by the same architect. 
Like the church of St. Saviour, this building is in the 
early decorated style, though perhaps a little later than 
the former. Mr. McCarthy displays, we believe, admir- 
able judgment in generally selecting for his churches to be 
erected in Ireland, the architectural peculiarities of simi- 
lar buildings of about the period between the beginning 
of the fourteenth or close of the fifteenth century. The 
older styles, though grand and massive, as we may judge 
from many examples still remaining in Ireland, were more 
remarkable for ponderous strength and solidity than for 
architectural beauty. On the other hand, the later 
pointed work, as chiefly exemplified in the so-called 
“‘ Perpendicular style,” is too much frittered away in 
pannelling and minutie of details to suit a humid cli- 
mate like that of Ireland. In the country, moss and 
lichen, in the town dust and smoke, would soon fill up 
the shallow mouldings and decorations of the later 
period. 577, View of the church now being crected 
at Clonea County Waterford, presents another instance 
of Mr. McCarthy’s success in applying his knowledge 
of the most exquisite forms of medixval design to the 
requirements of a modern church. 

There are few other Irish architectural drawings of a 
class that would interest the generality of our readers. 

In sculpture the exhibition is this year very weak. 
The most pleasing bust in marble is that of the Rev. 
H. Lloyd, 8.F.T.C.D., from the studio of Christopher 
Moore, H.R.H.A. Thomas Farrell, R.I.A., J. Lawler, 
and Jobn Foley, R.A.R.1.A., have exhibited some very 
beautiful works of the same kind. In his model from 
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the proposed statue of Goldsmith, which we hope soon 
to see erected in some suitable locality, the latte 
artist has produced a chaste and lifelike memorial of 
the great poet and philosopher. 

We cannot conclude without venturing some remarks 
upon the various Art Union societies now working in Ire 
land, and which have given a spur to artistic progress in 
the country. The Art Union of Ireland, of which body 
Mr. George Mulvaney is the able and talented secretary, 
represents, we believe, in some degree, the original 
society which, some time ago, after flourishing with un- 
paralleled success, came strangely and suddenly to a stand- 
still. 

The subscription to this society is one guinea for 
each ticket, a sum which in these days strikes us as 
being too high for the general popularity of the under. 
taking. We have no doubt, that if the price of the ticket 
was reduced to half-a-crown, the society, under the able 
management of Mr. Mulvaney and his colleagues, could 
not but be largely patronised. 

The Art Union of Dublin, otherwise “the shilling 
Art Union,” seems to be working well, but we are not 
yet in a position to speak of its success, or of the number 
or character of the prizes which have been gained by 
the fortunate among its members. We have reason to 
believe that very many of the prize-ticket holders of 
the shilling Art Union have not, as yet, made their 
selections. 

A very considerable number of the paintings in the 
Academy Exhibition of this year are marked as sold to 
the Art Union of Great Britain, a society formed, as its 
name would indicate, upon the other side of the channel. 
We rather think the style and title of this art union is 
a misnomer, From the number of Irish subscribers to 
its funds, and from the number of Irish works of art 
which it has purchased for this year’s distribution, we 
would respectfully suggest that its name be somewhat 
altered. The “ Art Union of Great Britain and Ireland” 
would sound better, and would more clearly indicate 
the scope and character of the institution. We believe 
that it was chiefly owing to the praiseworthy exertions 
of Mr. Mulrennin that Mr. Law, the secretary to the Art 
Union of Great Britain, was induced to extend his ope- 
rations to Ireland, where, during his last visit, he pur- 
chased works to the money value, as we have been 
told, of about £300, 

In conclusion, we trust that the various Art Union 
societies in operation in Ireland may continue to work well 
together for a common object, and that the old blight of 
discord, which has too often marred the most promising 
enterprises of Ireland, may long be avoided. 








